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in doubt whe was the moſt proper Per- 
Fe to whom I could addreſs a Diſſertation in- 
tended to diminiſh the calamities, to preſerve. the 
lives, and to extend the felicities of mankind. But 
more eſpecially when a Prince, no leſs illuſtrious 
for the virtues of patriotiſm than thoſe of huma- 
nity ; a Prince, who has the wiſdom, the magna- 
nimity, and the rectitude of heart, to deſire no 
greater ſublunary glory than that of being the 
Guardian of the fortunes, the happineſs, the liberty 
and the lives of his people; when I ſay ſuch a 
Prince illuminates the Britiſb throne, a Treatiſe, 
which exhibits an eaſy and certain method of pre- 
ſerving the lives of ſhipwrecked ſeamen, cannot alk 
in vain for Patronage. 

IT is allowed that the dignity and ſecurity of the 
Britiſh nation depend upon her naval ſuperiority T 
and, that the ſtrength of her naval power is depen- 
dant on the numbers of ſeamen; and it is undenia- 
ble, that they will multiply in proportion as the perils 
of the ſea are diminiſhed, and the ſecurity of — 
bs * ra- 
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bes- faring dceupatic becomes aſcertained. he 
ence of kingdoms, the reſpeCtableneſs of ſtates, 
the brillianey of crowns, and the felicity of a people, 
areallim byCommerce, which is maintained by 
navigation. That art will be extended, and future 
difficulties to mann the royal navy prevented, by 
rendering the ſea · faring buſineſs perfectly ſecure, 
and by removing the apprehenſions of danger, and 
Aauſing the propagated terrors of parents to ceaſe to 
intimidate their ſons from venturing to ſea. 
Arrnobon I have long been perfectly perſuaded 
that the ſimple contrivance here propoſed would, 
under the royal favour, contribute greatly to pro- 
mote all theſe noble and deſirable purpoſes. — Ne- 
vertheleſs, I could not embolden myſelf to preſume 
to offer it at your illuſtrious feet, until I could, at 
the fame time, give Your Majeſty that real felicity 
which an heart fo benevolent muſt feel at the full 
aſſurance that it has already been the means of pre- 
ſerving the lives of a very conſiderable number of 
ſhip: wrecked ſeamen; ſoine of whom were brought 
fafe to land, after being ſeveral hours in the water *; 
vvhieh I hope will appear ſufficient to convince the 
whole world, that my propoſal is not the whim- 
fical project of a chimerical fancy; but that, being 
founded in the immoveable baſis of experience and 
—_— and pq the Maſon of n approba- 
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_ — 1 was 4 ſong indy two men on the exiſt 
of Sweden were 5 hours; ſeven men in the bay of Carnarvon 
were moſt of them five hours and a half, in the ſea. A fiſher- 
Mom was ſeven hours in the mouth of the river Thames. TW o 
men and a boy on the coaſt of Ireland, one man on the coaſt 

of of Scotland, and two on the fl Man, after floating ſeveral 
hours 1 in "the ſea, (being ſhipwrec ed) were ſayed by the cork- 
at inſtances are too numerous to be ae re · 
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ton derived from the many ſtrong. fats which have 
been already, proclaimed in its favour, it is nom be- 
come a worthy object of Royal Patronage. 
Om this account, though but an Ohfeure per- 
n yet I now venture, with the utmoſt deference; 
to addreſs my propoſal to your Majeſty's favour, 
which I am perſuaded it will readily obtain, becauſe 
your own royal humanity will plead for it. 1 
defire no better advocate: and am in great 
that, altho it has been for ſome time neglected and 
in obſcurity, it ſhall now / come forth recommended 
to the world by your Majeſty's approbation of it; 
which will be the fulleſt encouragement to the pru - 
dent part of mankind to follow ſo illuſtrious an ex. 
ample, and to forward, as much as their ſeveral in- 
fluences may do, the general good of a maritime peo : 
ple, by promoting this eaſy method of ſafety to ſhips 
wreck'd mariners. And then I make no doubt hut 
we ſhall, as it is now really. a popular deſire; ſoon 
ſee orders iſſued, by proper authority, that every ſea- 


man on board the Royal Navy may be ſupplied 
with the certain means of ſecurity, ſince the ex- 


pence of the whole will but amount to a vety in- 
conſiderable ſum — Seamen have a right to any 
protection that may be conhitent, witty their n. 
Ployment, Gr ni babar 
Tur Roman, who ſaved the hike of Aer ci- 
tizen, had a public mark of honour conferred up- 
on him for that act of benefit to the community. 
Hence alſo the phyſicians of Rome, ho were ſup- 
poſed to have ſaved many Citizens, were, in the 
time of Antonius Muſa, permitted to wear equeſ- 
trian rings of gold, and to be exempt from taxes 
The ſeamen of your Majeſty's navy, tho) a rough, 
we are, At t this Ache as brave, wagen, and 
8 Bod dbene⸗ 


* 727 page 17. 
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ous a people as the Romans were formerly — 

the whole world confeſſes it. Nay, their univerſal 
attachment and noble eſteem for your ſacred Ma- 
jeſty, are indubitable proofs of their being, in ge- 
neral, men of merit and true judgment, as well as 
of ſound patriotiſim— Then ſurely they are, or 
ſhould be, as much the object of public eſtimation 
to their country, as ever the citizens of Rome were 
of old to each other. | 

IT muſt afford pleaſure to your Majeſty to ſee 
yourſelf ſo well beloved of ſuch a brave and in- 
vincible people. This would delight the ambition 
of any prince in the world: but the benevolence of 
your royal boſom will find a greater degree of hap- 
pineſs in the perſuaſion of their ſafety in ſhipwreck, 
than from their cuſtomary facility of vanquiſhing 
your enemies, as it is a more divine virtue in every 
prince rather to conſult the preſervation of his ſub- 
jects, than to aggrandize his own glory by their 
fortitude in deſtroying the foes of his country. 

THAT your Majeſty may be long the darling. 
not only of the ſeamen of Great-Britain, to whom 
ſuch a zealous loyalty is their greateſt honour, but 
of all your ſubjects, as it is the deſert of exalted 
merit, ſo it is the ardent wiſh of, : po 


May it pleaſe Your MAY EST T. 
Your dutiful Subject, 
{nad very obedient humble Servant, 


J. WILKINSON. 
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HEN an eaſy way of inſuring perſonal ſecurity, and 
>] of becoming, in a great meafure, quite free from ap- 
A prehenſions of dangets, in a ſituation that was before 
2 particularly obnoxious to fatal accidents, is offered 3 
| it is reaſonable to expect that arguments need not 
be multiplied to recommend the ſelf-evident utility of ſuch a 
er rr” rr err 
Every one who has peruſed the manner here laid down, for 
preſerving the lives of ſhip»wreck'd mariners, will immediately 
conclude, that being ſimple, expenſeleſs, eaſy and incontrover- 
tably certain, having now been publiſhed War Pente by 4 


0 
time it muſt have become almoſt an univerſal practice a- 
| mongſt the ſeamen to be as cautious of providing themſelves 

with cork-jackets as with beds or cloaths; but the contrary ap- 
pears from the long and diſmal roll of fatal accidents by fhip- 
. wreck, which have happened fince the firſt 'overtute oF this 
ſcheme of ſecurity. Theſe make me te wiſh that it had been 
more generally adopted and encouraget. bb Sb 

On a medium computatien I find that the number of Britiſh 
feamen drowned (com. ann.) as it appears from an eſtimation 
begun ſix years ago, has amounted to 4200 annually. It muſt 
de granted that the calculation was made in the time of war, 
when there are more ſeamen employed than in an ordinary way. 
But when we think upon this vaſt joſs of uſeful lives, and" àgain 
conſider that 1000 men may be ſaved from thus periſhing, with 
the greateſt eaſe, and certainty, at the charge only of 75 . 
| ſhould we ſuppoſe any man poſſeſſed of common prudence who 
ſhould, when it can be procured at ſuch a ttifling expence, 
and without any difficulty, refuſe the ſafety f admit, and it cannot 
be fairly admitted, there is no probability, that a ſhip will be 
caſt away, yet there is always a poffibilit hat ſuch an accident 
may come to paſs; and even the moſt diſtant contingency 
ſhould engage us to inſure it when an opportunity ſo inviting and 

undeniable ſolicits us to lay hold upon ſecurity, © © * | 
And indeed, as plain honeſt truth and fact, ſupported 
by experiments, are capable of carrying ſtrong conviction a 
great way; ſo, though ſea-faring people are very averſe to chi- 
e i e es cerient 
# 1 * See Page 17. 25 - : 
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merical projects, yet they are extremely ſenſible and capable of 
any uſeful propoſals which come properly recommended and ex- 


| plained to them. For this reaſon it is, that the unprejudiced and 


moſt prudent among them are in general become advocates for 
this : nay, ſeveral who ſpeak of it in high encomiums have proved 
its utility, and many others, ſome of them heroes of the age, 
and thoſe who hold danger in the greateſt contempt, are not 
aſhamed to eſpouſe and adopt the certain ſecurity here recom- 
mended. for eſcaping thoſe dangers, againſt which it would be a 
diſgrace and madneſs not to be provided, when. an eaſy provi- 
ſion is offered, | 

This conviction, in favour of the propoſal which has already | 
prevailed with great numbers of the men of prudence and diſ- 
cernment among the ſea fating claſs, I am perſuaded would 


have pervaded, with the ſame irreſiſtible conviction, the minds 


of the more vulgar and unlettered part of that valuable body, 
provided they had been as obvious to the ſame opportunities of 
being convinced. But their province is not to read books; and 
thereſore many ſeamen there are who may perhaps never have 
heard of the cork- jacket, tho' their captain has one in his cheſt. 
— Theſe, if caſt away, are unfortunate men! 

When this propoſal was firſt offered to the Society of Arts, 
and their public thanks returned for it, I remember a gentleman, 
who very frequently favours that laudable body with a ſpeech or 
two, generally the cauſe of ſome diverſion, ſtood up and ob- 
ſerved againſt it, that it would be wrong to excite by any 
means, in the ſeamen, even the ſmalleſt idea of terror. He ſup- 
poſed that by making them ſafe the notion of fear would be 


raiſed amongſt them.— I could wiſh this worthy orator would 


move for the demolition of engines for extinguiſhing of fires, 
and the total ſuppreſſion of inſurance-offices, as they are, ac- 
cording to his ſcheme of thinking, no better than public nui- 
fances of criminal ſecurity. 


My Memoir was read before the Society of; Arts on the 4th 


of January 1758, and about two months after a certain perſon 


did me the honor to regard it in a light ſo much better than the 
orator, that he printed an account of it in the public papers, 
and was not even afraid of adopting it as his own invention. I 
am, doubtleſs, obliged much to him for the favour he has done 
me in fathering my child. But, if I miſtake not, this ingenious | 
mechanic is no nigard of favours of this kind, for he has done 
one of the ſame ſort to Machiavel, who, in his Arte di Guerra, 
propoſed a floating girdle for the conveying of ſoldiers over ri- 
vers with ſafety, which girdle being hollow, is to be filled with 
wind occaſionally, to give buoyancy to the body chat ww 2. 


«5, 5 


bamboos, two before and two behind 


I. N. T RO DUS 
This civil perſon formerly adopted this as a curious contri- 
vance of his own conceiting; but, when he heard of the cork- 
jacket, he immediately gave it the preference, and ſo Ma- 
chiavel may now take his girdle again, and here I preſent him 
with it—'tis his property—'twere pity to rob the dead ®, 
2 A gentleman, who merits great applauſe for his good ſenſe, 
and a juſt uſe of it, when chairman of the Eaſt- India compa®- 
ny, on the publication of my book wrote me the ſubjoined let- 
ter, which is here annexed +, to ſhew that the Chineſe, who are 
univerſally eſteemed a very ſenſible and extremely. ingenious 
nation, ſeldom venture to ſea without a machine, by which they 
64 N |= ez” 
* Benignum eſt, et plenum ingenii pudoris, confiteri per quos pro- 
feceris.—Obnoxii profectò animi et infelicis ingenii eſt, deprehendi 
in furto malle quam mutuum reddere, cum præſertim, ſors fiet ex 
Uſura. Plz. 1 | | 
+8 IX, ITE OE 3 . 
Having read your treatiſe called the Szaman's Pre/ervation, of which 
I have a very good opinion; I have taken the liberty to give you an 
account of the method which the Chixe/e uſe to preſerve themſelves in 
the time of danger by ſhipwreck ; which, tho” I think very far in- 
ferior in all reſpeQs to the ingenious invention you recommend; yet, 
as it may remove any objections that may be advanced againſt the 
practicability of your ſcheme, I think it may have a good effect in 
eſtabliſhing irs general uſe. FP 5 
In the year 1730, I was paſſenger in a ſhip from Batavia to China, 
burthen ebout 400 tons, called the Pridae, Franciſco Xawier com- 
mander, freighted by Zngliſh, Chineſe and Portuguexe. Near the coaſt 
of China we met one of thoſe ſtorms called a toufoon (tau forg) or a 
great wind, which carried away all our maſts, bowſprit and rudder, 
and in our hold we had fix feet of water. Expecting every moment the 
| ſhip would founder.—We conſequently were conſulting our preſerva- 
tion. The Engliſh and Portugueze ftood in their ſhirts only, ready to 
be thrown off, but che Chine/e merchants came upon deck not in a 
cork-jacket, but I will call it a Bamboo- 
habit, (the ſhape is adjoined) which had 
lain ready in their cheſts againſt ſuch dan- 
gers; and it was thus conſtructed; four 


their bodies, were placed horizontally, and 
projected about 28 inches; they were eroſſed 
on each ſide by two others, and the whole 
roperly ſecured, leaving a ſpacefor their | 
dy, fo that they had only to put it over | f 
their heads and tie the ſame ſecurely, which was done in two mi- 
nutes, and we were ſatisfied they could not poſſibly ſink. | 
a | Ta, 81 
March 10, 1759. Your very humble Servant, 
| Ln: SULIVAN«s 
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r 
may be floated to land provided they ſhould ſuffer ſhipwreck.— 
Why ſhould we not as well follow the example of this prudent 
nation in this article as in that of the compaſs, which we are 
told thoſe eaftern people were acquainted with for many centu- 
ries before the great R. Bacon diſcovered the verticity of the 
magnet to the Earopeani? Are we to ſuppoſe the Britiſh ſeamen 
ſuch a fool- hardy generation of mortals that they even deſpiſe 

the commendable means of propoſed ſafety? We may as well 
believe that thoſe who have ſeen the ſecurity, the demonſtrated 
ſecurity of the ſimple invention here explained, will go to ſea 
without being provided with it, as that they will weigh anchor. 
and ſet fail without chart, without compaſs, or without qua- 
drant; and who would admire the bravery of men embarking 
in ſuch a ſituation ? Can it be imagined that the ſea-faring peo- 
ple derive from the element they live upon ſuch a contempt for 
the dangers of it, ſuch a wanton temerity*or thoughtleſs ferocity 
and ſcorn of perſonal ſecurity, as even to think it approbrious 
to provide themſelves with ſuch eaſy means of preſervation, as 
the wiſeſt men would be aſhamed to neglect? Is it not as rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that in the urgent extremity of actual ſhip- 
wreck they ſhould refuſe to lay hold upon the firſt floating body 
that offers itſelf ? It is certainly much better to be provided with 
theſe portable, unſinkable, boats when they do not want them, 
than to wiſh for them in the laſt fatal gaſp of peril. Surely ſuch 
remiſſneſs, ſuch abſurdity and infatuation can never with juſtice 
be objected to the Britiſh mariners ! They are, it is true, the 
moſt galant and intrepid part of the human race.—*T'is not only 
England; all the world confeſſes this demonſtrated truth; yet 
they are likewiſe (which muſt alſo be acknowledged as univerſally) 
a prudent, thoughtful, circumſpect body of men. They are 
not only undaunted, magnanimous, alert and exertive in op- 
poſing dangers and ſurmounting difficulties, but they are alſo 
ſenſible and inventive in providing againſt them; as will ſoon 
ariſe prevalent and convincing to the mind of any one who 
takes a ſurvey of their art, which will appear abundant in the 
treaſures of innumerable, ' very curious, and uſeful inventions, 

which have been, from time to time, diſcovered by ſeamen. 

Let me aſk, What doth mankind expect from the attain- 
ment of that grand deſideratum, the longitude ? To what end 
doth every improvement, or new diſcovery, in the ſea-faring 
buſineſs, immediately tend? For certain, the principal object at 
which the moſt defirable acquiſitions to this uſeful occupation 
directly point, is the preſervation of the lives employed in it, 
and the diminution of thoſe dangers to which ſuch a precarious 
ſituation is naturally expoſed. What is here recommended then 
a 18 


| INTRODUCPTFON oP 
is ef ſuch a tendency, that only folly will reje& it and wicked> 
neſs oppoſe. 85 . T 

The man, who is not an advocate for every beneficial propo- 
ſal, is not a friend to mankind: it is certainly the part of a brute 
to be inſenſible to the calamities of others becauſe he doth not 
feel the pain of them. And he who diſcourages, attacks with 
ſarcaſm, or endeavours to hinder, the diminution of misfor- 
tunes, from which he is perſonally exempt, muſt, in the eye of 
| Judges more humane and candid than himſelf, be regarded as a 
declared enemy of the human race. But I perſuade myſelf, at 
leaſt T hope, that no Engliſhman will ever diſcountenance any 
propoſal that tends to the preſervation of ſeamen ; for ſurely no 
nation has confeſſedly ſo great a dependance upon them as this. 
And they have given us very recent proofs that our affiance is 
very juſtly and firmly repoſited. | 8 
But idle projects, ingendered in fancyful brains, teem ſo very 
multit udinouſſy upon the public, that it is not a matter of won - 
der that even ſenſible and uſeful propoſals ſhould be counte- 
nanced with timidity, and received with caution, by the prudent; 
or even, ſometimes, by the buffoon, the droll or the recreant, be 
inſulted with the cruel weapon, ridicule! Few men are capable 
by the force of their own judgment, fewer ſtill give themſelves 
the trouble, to confider diligently and examine attentively; but 
the feweſt of all, even after ſull conviction in its favour, will 
exert themſelves in promoting and recommending the uſeful] in- 
vention, unleſs. ſome private purpoſe, anſwered thereby, excites 
their friendly influence. The next degree of merit to having 
invented a uſeful diſcovery, is that of having encouraged and re- 
commended it. 3 | 

As men are generally born with very different abilities, and 
acquire different propenſities ; therefore for any one ſedately to 
fit down in judgment upon the merit of things he has not had 
opportunities, or diligence enough to conſider, and to paſs an 
implicit ſentence upon merit or demerit, he could not compre- 
hend, is not only an high injuſtice, and an high indiſcretion and 
preſumption ; but an inſult upon the general good of humanity : 
for can any man claim ſuch a vaſt portion of intellectual energy, 
as to be able, at a glance, to pervade and underſtand, in all 
its extent, what another may have been, a long time in ac- 
quiring a perfect knowledge of ? To ſuch a man I recommend 
. Galileo's words: Sono multi chi ſanno poci; ſono poci, chi ſanno 
multi; non ce neſuno, chi ſa nienti; uno ſol dio ſa tutta. 
But men of a different temper, who have remarked with more 
perſpicuity the imperfect ſtate to which our beſt attempts have 
Earried us, for the promoting of thoſe arts which tend to 5 
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and convenience of human life, are convinced not onlꝰ 
that we often ſtruggle againſt the tide of difficulties and dan” 
gers, in many of our various purſuits and occupations ; but they 
have alſo conceived it poſſible to- obviate ſeveral of thoſe real 
grievances, and that very thought has ſometimes made them- 
ſelves the agents whereby to prove. it practicable, and ex- 
cited them with a generous ſenſe and magnanimity to exert their 


efforts to do it: henee it is that mankind are relieved of many 


grievous burthens, and ſupplied with many conveniencies: hence 
alſo the paths which been laid open to various ſciences are 

made more even, and more inviting to conduct mankind to 
happineſs and perfection. Thus it is that inanimate matter is 

made to do the labour of men; the pump raiſes our water; the 
axis in peritrochio moves our burden by land, the ſhip tranſ- 
ports it by water to diſtant places, making the produce of one 
country a blefling to another; the lever elevates weights ſupe- 
rior to human force; the clock meaſures our time, and the pen 


_ exhibits our ſentiments to the eye. Doubtleſs there was ſome 


difficulty to bring theſe inventions into uſe ; prejudice and pre- 
poſſeſſion perhaps endeavoured to hinder their progreſs ; had the 
evil influence of ſuch of, onents prevailed in our iſland, even 
the ſavages of Guinea, who had liſtened more to the voice of 
ſcience and improvement, might perhaps at this day have pur- 
Chaſed ſlaves on the coaſt of Britain; thro' the power of that 
ſpirit of malevolent repugnancy, which had called the quadrant 

a bauble, the compaſs a gimcrack, and the forty-ſeventh propo- 


4 of the firſt book of Euclid, an idle ſpeculation. 


Had this diſpoſition took place, many a new world of riches, 
and benefits now commonly known to mankind, had to this day 
been unexplored. 

Our progreſs in arts, like our drm. in learning, is 
well ne in the animated lines of our poet. 


| from the bounded level of our mind, | 

| Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind; 3 
But more advanc'd, behold with ſtrange ſurpriſe, 
New diſtant ſcenes af endleſs ſcience riſe ; 
So pleas'd at firſt, the tow'ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales and ſem to tread the ſky; 
Th? eternal ſnows appear already paſt, 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt ; 
But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way 
Th increaſing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and * on Alps ariſe. * 
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INTRODUCTION. vii 
In Jreland it was formerly the practice to draw the cart and 


ploygh, by the beaſt's tail; and the preſent method of harnaſs 
was, therefore, vehemently clamoured at, as a ſtrange and un- 


ſufferable innovation. So the ploding drudge of habitude goes on 
_ Juſt as his predeceſſor led the way, without ſpirit to advance out 


of an old but dirty, inconvenient, and dangerous track; tho | 


accident and misfortune continually perplex and hinder his pro- 


greſs: {till doing as his father has done before, and for no other 
reaſon but becauſe he has done ſo before, will he continue to do 
it again. He never conſiders how much better, ſafer, or eaſier 


methods might be found out, or how little is already known, 


in compariſon of what may be diſcovered ; how few have culti- 


vated the field of invention; how wide a tract lies ſtill unex= 


plored, pregnant in rich productions, and fertile in the moſt 


uſeful diſcoveries. © 

It was an obſervation of the great Lord Bacon, that ** igno- 
<« rance_is not near ſo great an hinderance to knowledge, as 
„the conceit of knowledge.” Thus for inſtance, Kircher's 
notion of magnetical fibres in the earth, might make a man 
fancy he could account for the verticity of the loadſtone: and 
Mr. Blond, a countryman of our own, advanced ſomething 


| 5 very plauſible about variation; for he ſuppoſed there were two 


magnetical poles, which terminated an axis inclined to that of 
the earth, from whence it would follow, that under the ſame 
meridian the variation would be the ſame. But as experience 
ſhews the concluſion falſe, reaſon tells us that his account of the 
matter could not be true. -It was the misfortune of the An- 
cients to have ſo high an opinion of their own knowledge, as to 
charge upon Nature, or the conduct of Divine Providence, 


_ thoſe defects which after ages have proved to be, with more 


propriety, aſcribed to their own ſelf-ſufficiency : thus, for ex- 
ample, they conceived, contrary to truth, the greateſt part of 


| the globe to be uninhabitable ; and for that reaſon, pronounced 


| thoſe diſcoveries impoſſible which the induſtry of ſucceeding 


ages has explored ; whereas, with reſpect to the deficiencies con- 
feſſed by the Moderns, they are really ſo many ſteps gained upon 


| knowledge, of which the Ancients had not the leaft concep- 


tion; and tho' we may not yet have attained to them, which is 


a misfortune 3 yet we know what they are, and in ſome meaſure 


how they may be attained, which is a great felicity. 

The Nuſſian boors would rather have loſt a limb than their 
matted beards, had not power and artifice got the better of the 
troubleſome habit of wearing them in a frozen country. So 
frequently, when a new invention is propoſed, thoſe who are 

already 
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2 ſuperannuated in habit, are not always the ficſt_to ap- 
prove | de thine chernſelees are 09 15 raed by and in want 
of; nor will they always exami 


nor will they always examine its merits, or conſider the be- 
Airs they may derive from. it, of inconveniencies or dangers 
which conſtantly attend ine want of ſuch a contriyance. If they 
think at "aff about it, their whole attention is too commonly 


Einployed'to create doubts, and to raiſe. objections, that they 


ty -throw inipediments in its Way, and hinder, its advancing 
Into uſe, wei themſelves by this conduct more ſollicitous to 
— avour. of 'drudging on in their old way, thro“ 
Alaſters and difficulties, than willing to avail themſelves of it 
with that candour, more conſiſtent with their emolument and its 
When a diſcovery is propoſed, to which no inconveniencies 
can be fairly öbjected, when experiment infures ſucceſs, Teaſon 
enforces, and neceſſity cries aloud for ſuccor z why it ſhould be 
received with indifference, much leſs with reluQance, may per- 
haps be better demanded' of prejudice than of reaſon. Can ob- 
tions de fairly ſtarted, let them riſe : after duly weighing it 
Witk impartiality, ſhould the diſadvantages certain to 9 Rog 
i, preponderate over the benefits propoſed by it, then it will be 
time endugh to reject, and remand the project into its priſtine 
Ebſcurity. But if the objections be but the evil efforts of preju- 
dice, or intellectual imbecility ; then, ſhould the diſcovery be 
left to die In" its infancy, for want of the help it craved and de- 
ſeted'? would not ſoch a neglect be a mockery to merit, an 
infult"to reaſon, à wrong to mankind, now in being, ard cruelty 


do chem who” come after? 


extraordinary ane yer, as in mec 


— | Chanic arts, e i 


whatever they may appear, the fruits of quick growth, or pro- 
duced from every uncultivated foil. * Pho* the magnet might be 
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INTRODUCTION is 
but hints. ſtruck out accidentally for deeper wiſdom to improve 


to maturity. 


To bring the rude ſketches of fancy, into perfect form, a plan 
muſt be concerted, inductions produced and examined, circum - 


ſpection remembered, errors diſcovered, defects rectified, ſuper- 


Auity abridged, deficiency ſupplied, experiments. repeated, and 


| Inconveniencies remedied, before we approach perfection; and 
even then we ſhould be cautious how we propoſe, till judicious 


and honeft friends have been again and again conſulted ; and 
ſill, I am. ſorty to lay it, our labour is but half finiſhed: we 
muſt impreſs conviction upon the minds and hearts of, 1 wiſh I 


could lay, unprejudiced, mankind : hoc opus, hic labor. 


However, though truth, when it deviates from probability, 


= uſually loſes its credit in the eye of reaſon, it is for a ſhort time 


only; but let it contradi& or thwart prejudice ever ſo little, and 
very ſeidom ſhall it find favour before that partial tribunal: there 


is no ſecurity gain its judgments ; and it had been temerity to 
| ſubmit this ſmall, tho' I am perſuaded *tis a uſeful, contrivance 


to the public, had I believed the empire of prejudice to. be withe 
out bounds. But J hope it may with, reaſon be ſuppoſed, that 


there are men whoſe public ſpirit and humanity have the aſcen» 


dant over prejudice and ſloth too; and wherever the ſentiments 


of the heart prevail, I ſhall not need to appeal from that deci- 


fion ; for though the head may ſometimes value the merits of 


another, as his thoughts correſpond with its own, for ſelf-adu- 


lation has its power, yet the dictates of a benevolent propenſity, 
being more diffuſive, will be ſo much ſtronger too, as to ſilence 


the tongue of oppoſition, and prevent its calumniating a deſign 


of ſuch general utility as that propoſed in the enſuing papers. 
Thoſe who are not willing, or have no occaſion to uſe 2 
propoſal that may be of eſſential benefit to others, ſurely ought 
not, by their revilings, infinuations, or deriſion, to diſcourage 
others, who may ſtand in need of it, from being provided with 
ſuch a ſecurity.— If the unfortunate periſh for want of what has 
been thus ſneered into diſcredit with them, ſurely they are 
murdered by ridicule! To diſcredit truths that may ſave man- 
kind from deſtruction, is to deſtroy mankind *; propagating 
ſuch errors is the moſt attrocious homicide, and, like that impi- 
ety which perſuades the ſick man to inſult the Divine Munifi- 
cence, by rejecting the ſalutary medicine his bounty has com- 
municated, and drawing him to linger on, till obſtinacy ag- 
| b | gravates 


„Nemo fibi ſolum errat ſed alieni erroris, cauſa et autor eſt, 


verſat que nos & precipitat error, et alienis perimus exemplis. Senec. 
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X' INTRODUCTION. 


Sunne mikey into feicide: It will therefore be the benificent 
part, and that a'good and a wiſe man will ever chuſe, to perfuade 


| the ſeafaring people not to negleQ ſo great a ſecurity as this here | 


humbly offered. Pure humanity, if it has not an opportunity 


nſclf to produce any thing "that 1s beneficial, gains the next de- 


It was . which veiF'd from the world, the name of 
Hin who firſt placed the rudder at the ftern of the ſhip ; ana- 
thematized Galileo, for N the earth's acer rotation; 20. 


volence, ans I or of 2 ſucceſs. Evil N will oaly 


— when MF are no more. 
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EDICATION to the King, 


rn. 
PARTE 
1—3. On the great numbers that periſh by 
ſhipwreck Page 1—6. 
. Inſufficiency of boats in ſhipwreck 7 
The cork jacket a certain ſecurity ibid, 


. Preferable to all other floats in ſhipwreck ib. 
. Particularly to thoſe who. cannot Twim 8 


3 generally happen near ſhore 9 
Pieces of timber ſhewn to be inſufficient by 
a particular inſtance 9, 10 
I0—11. The cork jacket much ſafer than a 
boat in tempeſtuous ſeas 10—12 
9 2 — = 
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F. 12. The ſimplicity of it a ſtrong recommen- 
dlaation to its general uſe among ſeamen 13 

$. 13, 14. Its conſtruction deſcribed—every ſea- 
man may make it for himſelf 13, 14 
$. 15. The firſt experiment made on the jacket— — 
its vaſt buoyancy not abated by being long 

in the water — 14 — 

$. 16. A ſhort ſtricture on the ſpecific gravity of 
the human body, and the difference be- 
. ſalt and freſh water 14 —16 
$. 17, 18. The coſt of the jacket, and the fort 
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19. The cork jacket light and portable 


20. The crew ought to have all their 5 
jackets i in one cheſt on the deck, that they 
may be ready in an emergency. 19 

F. 21. Greatly ſafer than a boat, and why 19, 20 

9. 22. Some * obviated _ | 
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| * 1, An © ol appeal tothe candid in behalf 

of the cork jacket 23, 24 

85 2, 3, 4. Several remarkable inſtances where 

cork jackets would, in all probability, 

have ſaved many lives; as in the Victory, 

Royal George, Litchfield, &c. with original 
letters illuſtrating this ſuppoſition = 
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PART III. 


1. 5 Ho wherein the cork hs may Drove 

ol farther benefit  —— page 46 
$. 2. In ſea engagements — 47 
F. 3. In repairs and buſineſs over-board, and 
where lives are under imminent danger ib. 
In bathing 48, 49 
When ſhips founder at ſea — 50 
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The cork jacket reſiſts a bullet 1, 52 
. Serviceable to fiſhermen, and will encou- 

rage. pilots to give ſpeedy aſſiſtance to 
 ___ ſhips crews in danger — 63 
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. 
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the ſhore — 523 —56 
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F. 1. HEN WESC : . 7 many 


| accidents, which. conſtantly en- 
7 danger | the lives of eafaring, peo- 
are ab 0 DEE NEC 


: ple; & wet 


which they riſks: by being perpet y ſuſpended 
on an element ſo,cqntrary.to Scheit 3 that 
wer periſh in it in a very few. minutes, except art 
can give ſuccour to gsture, and even that 
is but for ſo ſhort a time, that the ſtrongeſt, 
moſt expert ſwimmer, ſoon expires in the billows 
* aà tempeſtuous ſea, is ; 9 25 Vinh 


„ THE: EAM AN- 


lf the ſhip daſhes againſt a rock, runs upon A 
Lhaal, is ſtranded by a ſtarm. _ ſtarts. a...plaok, 
founders, or takes fire at ſea, too often every ſoul 
periſhes. Every tempeſt brings deſtruction to 
many people on board: ſhips ; every lee fhore is 
dangerous; fire is ſtill more alarming. Pliny 
ſays of- ſeamen, they are but three — 


. 


etepnity: 0 4 4 2 3 | 
The Turks have a 3 which fays, <« the 


a I tlie burial place of bir They Sa- 
niaf l Ny, The bay of Biſcay is the toi of 
Duichmen : but what rock, what coaſt, what 
ſand-bank, is not notorious for the deſtruction of 
Engl 2 What part of the wide ocean, what 
port, channel or river, but has yielded them 


graves without monuiments e As people of com- 
merce and enterpriſe, natives of the greateſt ma- 


Fitime countty en earth, no nation 5 ſs much en- 


Poſed to the perils of water; abd none, 
therefote; can it be more proper to attempt, at 
leaft to Deviate thoſe misfortunes. For as 4 
maritime nation, none is more nearly ceneern- 
ed or benefited by any method chat can be con- 
trived to remove ſuch Uiſcouragetnents rm ** 
feafaring life. n 
The frequency of misfortunes by ſea creates 
fuch opinions amongſt. the generality, as are 
very far from being uſeful to maritime power; 
and are ſo well founded, as to get the upper 
hand of every argument a national inchination 
may be very willing to employ, for the removal 

| g N 


 PRESERVATtON: 3 
of prejudice, and excite every agreeable notion 
in favour of a ſeafaring occupation, as he knows 


£ it is the moſt popular employment. 


| Whereas at preſent, even travelling by water 
is almoſt univerſally diſliked; and ſeldom choſen, 
but when neceſſity has the aſcendant over incli- 
nation. Every ſcheme, then, where the im- 
practicability of hypotheſiſm does not preclude 
its eneduragement; every ſcheme which tends to 
make the occupation 'of ſuch a national ſcience 
more ſecure, and to fubdue thoſe fears; which 
have hitherto injured that employment, ought 
ſurely to be ſtrenuouſly adopted, or at leaft, to 

conſiliate To much approbation, as to gain it fair 
trial; if it ſhould ſucceed, the ſeafaring bulineſs 
will, as inconveniences vaniſh, and as obſtacles 
or dangers diſappear, naturally become more 
popular, ſeamen will be more numerous; and 
the many fine ſhips that are now idle, for want 
of mariners, will eicher go forth a terror to our 
enemies, or a profit to ourſelves. The ſame 
policy which gives rewards for the eneourage- 
ment of ſailors, behoves that ſtate to obviate all 
terrors, which may be ſuggeſted againſt the ſea- 
faring life ; and it is as proper to encourage every 
art which tends to that national purpoſe, as to 
reward naval merit with naval gratuities. 

Since the 1ſt of January 1758, from a curſo- 
ry account taken of them, it appears that one 
hundred and fifteen veſſels belonging to Great- 


| Britain, have been deftroyed by ſtorms, and other 
| | B 2 : fatal 


4 THE SEAMAN“s 
fatal accidents of that kind. As ſeveral of theſe 
' were ſhips of conſiderable bulk, value, and pro- 


pPortionably mann'd, we ſhall not ſo much 


wonder, if moderately calculated, the people 
who periſhed in them, amount to a very great 


number. Allowing each veſſel its proper compli- 


ment of hands, and the number of paſſengers, 
ſome of them certainly had on board, found 
them 2360. Had I been more exact, I fear the 
reſult would have been leſs favourable to a ten- 
der heart. The loſs of ſo many men, by every 


judicious thinker, will be deemed as a much 


more national, as it is a more irreparable one, 


than the deſtruction of an hundred and teen. 


| veſſels. 


The concern which thoſe accounts — in | 
the author of theſe papers, made him very 


anxious for a long time to diſcover. ſome _ me- 


_ thod, or at leaſt to give motion to a diſcovery, 
by which paſſing on the water might be made 


more ſafe, and, with juſtice, leſs dreaded, by 
which ſome of thoſe calamities might be pre- 
vented, and all expeditions on that element, more 
| agreeable from the pleaſing confidence of 


ſelf ſecurity : for nothing diſcourages people ſo 
much, or ſo ſtrongly prejudices them againſt the 


ſea, as the frequent reports they hear of ſhip- 
wrecks and men drowned. If the weather is 
tempeſtuous, how well the apprehenſions of com- 
paſſionate perſons are founed, the frequent ac- 


counts of naval calamities teſtify. But if a 


friend 


had 
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friend or relation is expoſed in that dangerous : 
juncture, he who feels from affection, is equally 


ſenſible with him who is really in danger. But 


this terror has a worſe conſequence, and not only 


gives them an abhorrence to the ſea, but propa- 


gates notions that may deter others. And pa- 


rents endeavour to ſtamp on the tender minds of 
their children ſuch impreſſions of dread and hor- 
ror, at a maritime life, as their future years 
hardly obliterate; ſuch as little favour our naval 
prerogative, and it almoſt inſinuates a doubt of 
parental affection, if a youth is permitted to go 
on a voyage. Could ſuch apprehenſions as are 
inoculated upon their infancy, and grow up with 


them, be once eradicated from the minds of peo- 


ple, doubtleſs the ſeafaring employment would 
ſoon become very popular, and, would not 


only be eſteemed the moſt agreeable, but, the 


moſt deſired of all others; ſeamen would there- 
fore multiply, navigation improve, commerce 
would diverge, inconveniences would diminiſh, 


wealth increaſe, and knowledge ſtand a fair 
chance to be extended. And as we have already 


the greateſt - power, that perhaps, ever vindica- 


ted maritime empire, we ſhould have ſuch 


inexhauſtible reſources of ſeamen, that would in- 
{ure our naval ſuperiority, and enable us to 
maintain with dignity that great prerogative a- 
gainſt the confederated attempts of the univerſe. 
If we have this power, whether from nature, po- 
liey, ſ.irit or induſtry, it behoves us to ſtrive 

B 3 | to 
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to fix and ſecure it by every 6otnmeridable 1255 
4 art or KANE. 5 

8 2: Though art has, hitherto, been Kon 
ineffectual, in its attempts, to preſerve veſſels 
from periſhing on accidental rocks, ſands, un- 
certain coaſts by ſtorms, ſtarting of timber, or 
foundering at ſea : it will be an happy thing, if 
any method can be propoſed, of certainty, to. 
fave the lives expoſed in  ioſe rexrifying Einer. 
gencies. 

Unequal as I may be to ſo important a taſk, 
[ reſolved to uſe my endeavours ta put in mo- 
tion, at leaſt, a beginning towards this great 
end. As a deſire to alleviate the inconveniences, 
| terror, and dangers of ſeafaring mankind, was 
the motive' that influenced me ; thar ſatisfaction, 
the thought of having done ſome good in the 
world may bring with it, will be ample re- 
ward. Whoever aſcribes other views to me does 
me injuſtice. I wiſh them no other 1 2000 
| ment, _ to be IS 1 chat ww. . 


= To thaks filling Here a 1efs hazar- 

dous occupation, and to abate the apprehenſiong 
of danger, by infinuating a well- grounded confi- 
dence. of ſelf-ſecurity, I thought it very poſſible 
to conſtruct a machine that would, without in- 
convenience, ſupport 2 man, and bring him 
ſafe to ſhore, though the veſſel were deſtroyed by 


* * . N 0 ” oy 
* TT. * , 
F a 4 * 3 4 a 
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fire, or caſt away This 1 raren to effect, by 
ahi cee 1:14; 


54. eidg. how ineffectual hoats gene- 


£2 rally prove in thoſe calamitous junctures, made 


me ſtill the more intent upon bringing my pur. 


pooſe to maturity z that the lives of men, in ſuch 
unfortunate extremities, might not be expoſed by 
ſuch a precarious dependance, to almoſt inevita- 


tile deſtruction. 5 


8. 5 After fond contrivances for this oſs 


pole made, experienced, and rejected, J at length 


concerted a jacket (as deſcribed in 5. 13. and 


fig. 1.) interlined with cork; of a very ſimple 


ſtructure, and eaſily made. Yet anſwering all 
the ends I could deſire, inconteſtably more ſe- 
cure than any boat, and fo manifeſtly ſuperior to 
all other reſources, ſuch as are commanly haſtily 
catched at, in the extremity of ſhipwreck, as 


not to admit a compariſon. For without being 
ſanguin, I may venture to pronounce, as I do 


from knowledge and experience of it, that it is 


a certain ſupport and ſecurity in the water, and, 

in all probability, in the moſt terrifying emer- 
gencies by ſea, were men thus accommodated, 
not one could poſſibly be drowned.— As will be 


farther proved in a more proper place. So 
likewiſe this machine, and its manner of uſe, 
thall be more gaping 8 | 


3 4 . 2 
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8 6. I have found by experience, that the hu- 


man body is ſpecifically little heavier than ſalt wa- 


ter; therefore would naturally ſwim, was it not 
impeded by wet clothes, or ſunk by fear, and 
ſtrugglings made ineffectual by their perplexity, 
which thereby ſoon debilitate and eee _ 


. that 1 is in diſtreſs. 


& 7. It 5 is very poſſible, by the vole of a {mall : 


| quantity of cork, to enable a man to float many 


hours; even though he could not ſwim, he 
would, by this means, be ſuperior to the beſt 


artiſt at ſwimming, who had not ſuch a provi- 


ſion of cork to ſupport him. If the man that 
ſwims is taken with the cramp, a ſudden fit of any 
ſort, or becomes tired, eſpecially if he has far to 
ſwim before he recovers the land, and his ftrength 


begins to fail, his life is endangered; from 


whence it paſt into a maxim in ſome places, that 


more people are drowned from having learned to 
e ſwim, than for want of that art; and that 
„more periſh in the water who can, than who 
* cannotiſwim : *? fear preſerves thoſe that cannot 
ſwim from danger; and confidence of their ſkill, 
betrays thoſe who can into it. But it is a fool- 
iſh and inconſiderate boldneſs, that makes even 
the beſt ſwimmer to go out of his depth, except 


through neceſſity ; there may be a juncture when 
it is commendable. It is plain then, that the 


man in the r jacket who cannot ſwim, is much 
ſafer 


PRESERVATION. «g 
ſafer than the ſwimmer without that contrivance; 


5 but the ſwimmer has the advantage of both, 


The firſt is a man in a boat without oars; the ſe- 
cond, a man who has oars without a boat: but 
the laſt is equipped with both boat and bars, 
with this additional advantage, that his oars can- 

not eſcape him, or embaraſs by the force of any 
ſurge, nor can mae ſwell — his Er 
boat. * 


. bil 5 Hoe DAL it vill be aſked, how 2 
man, though he was accommodated as is here 
propoſed, can poſlibly be ſaved: from danger in 
time of ſhipwreck, &c ? His ability merely to 
| ſupport himſelf above water will avail but little, 
if he cannot proceed to the ſhore, he will periſh 
upon the ſurface of that element by hunger and 
cold, and fo protract a ſcene of miſery, which 
| Otherwiſe would more deſirably come to a ſpeedy 
concluſion. But it is well-known to ſeafaring 
people, that a ſhip is always wreck'd on or near 
a lee-ſhore, the waves muſt therefore, of conſe- 
quence, drive upon the neareſt land: ſo that all 
a man has here to do, when caſt away, is to ſup- 
port himſelf from ſinking; and the winds and 
waves which ſet. againſt the ſhore, that is moſt 
Wee, wil ee land him ao it.. 
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they aften prove a treacherous 
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be got to aftion) therefore ſuch poor reſources 
in extreme emergency are gladly: ſeized, thougli 
For 
admitting the ſetting of the tempeſt me 


the pitces af timber on ſhore, this reliance is 


only the reſgurce: of deſpair, and proceeds from 


che dictates of the laſt extremity and neceſſity; 
very few people ate ſaved by this method: for 


though they can poſſeſs themſelves of a maſt, 
yard, empty cafk, or ſome ſuch buoyant ſub- 


ſtance, it is very difficult to retain” them, with- 


out a laborious and perpetual ſtruggle; ſomes 


times the unfortunate, upon ſuch things, are 


carried off by the winds, or borne away by the 
pillows, and very often are they drowned by the 


rolling over, and toſſing of the very lumber they 


ee e 1 for their ſecurity in 


4 ” 
: 2 * * 9 1 4. 
&. 2 1 i. : 4 f 
4 : 


1 exrible | dans + 3 3 life 489279 
N . and 6 maintains a doubtful ſtrife, 
hoy RIOR, 


"x 
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. 10. „ That the pals rants jocks? b 


vaſtly preferable, and more to be depended -up- 


on, than that of a boat in a mountainous ſea, 
among rocks and pieces of wreck, is almoſt ſelf- 
evident, and precludes the neceſſity of demonſtra- 


tion. If we only conſider how liable a boat is, 


(in che great confuſion and difficulty of unſhip- 


ing; in * of Soom to 12 — 
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to be damaged or broken, and rendered uſeleſa, 
or in plunging in a rough ſea, to be irrecoverably 
overturned; it may alſo be daſhed to pieces by 
floating timber, ſunk, overſet, or driven on a 
rock by the billows : but if it eſcapes theſe acci. 
dents, it does not riſe to mount every furge with 
fuch boyancy as the cork jacket, and by re- 
ceiving a ſwell, often carries the men over- 
board; fo alſo if the waves are frequent, ſtrong 
and impetuous, a boat muſt founder or burſt 
through, becauſe her length will ſometimes more 
than interſect a wave; its middle part, at that 
juncture, being the centre of gravity, it is often 
burſt in that part; or if the waves are near each 


other, that part bearing leaſt, is then again 
moſt liable to damage. i 


ſea is not ſteered ſo, that its head points full a- 


inſt the ſwell or billows, as it ſometimes is im- 
poſſible for the beſt ſteerſman to do, then it ia 
_ overſet by a wave coming upon its ſide, and 
every perſon is turned over - board. But the 
common practice is to get upon a maſt or yard 
in ſuch emergencies; but theſe are ſubject to as 

many, or more misfortunes, than even the 
boat; they are perpetually rolling over, and in- 
ſtead of mounting, always pierce through the 
billows with their points foremoſt. And a maſt 
being longer than the valley of water, that part 
one wave from another, is in breadth; inſtead of 
riſing over the mountain, it penetrates through 
che midft of it, whereby the people are generally 
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waſhed off their hold, if they are not laſhed or 
tied to it, and in that caſe they are almoſt as 
much below as above the ſurface, ſo that they 
are frequently found dead. upon the ſhore, tho?. 
they ſwam upon pieces of timber. A gentleman 
who was caſt away, being laſhed to a maſt for 
his ſafety, was, after forty-eight hours, brought 
to the ſhore, but in ſuch a condition, from the 
many ſubmefſions he received by the perpetual: 
_ over-rolling of the maſt he was faſtened to, 
that when he was taken up, it was a matter of 
great doubt if he could be recovered, which he 
happily was. He is a very worthy divine, and 
the account, as he has frequently told it me, may 
Jam in no doubt, be relied on, as a proper illuſ- 
tration of our argument, to urge the utility of the 
jacket, preferable to all other contrivances, 
F. 11. An invention deſigned for general uſe, 
and indiſcriminate good to mankind, ſhould pre- 
ſerve the utmoſt ſimplicity and plainneſs i in its 
conſtruction, that every body may make it; it 
mould be eaſy of charge, not ſubject to diſorder 
or accident. And it ought not to require any 
fingular dexterity or addreſs in its application or 
management; that no inconvenience may ex- 
clude the meaneſt in fortune or capacity, from 
che benefit = its: v aſtiſtance in time of nene or 
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Wi 1 My blk aden was, that the — Os 
the lives of people in the extremities, of ſhip- 
wrack, might be effectuated by pieces of cork 
only, faſtened} by a girdle round the waſte: but 
after more deliberate conſideration, I found. theſe 
would be liable to many accidents, eſpecially if 
- improperly adapted, and would by their -promi- 
nent edges oppoſed to the water, impede; the pro- 
greſs of the ſwimmer, and. might be bruſhed off 
by the violence of the waves, or be liable to, 
elude him, though more care had been taken to 
prevent ſuch an accident, than the urgent junc- 
ture of a ſhip's ſinking can be ſuppoſed to ad: 
mit. Therefore I thought that a jacket made of 
ſome ſort of linen, or other ſubſtance, that 
would not imbibe much- weight of water, might 
be contrived with plates of cork lined and ſewed 
in it, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe much more 
compleatly than floats could do, and without any 
MN; their inconveniencies ro ons is... 


F. 13. (ſee plate 1. fig. 1. .) I ordered 1 
a a jacket to be made of thin ſailcloth without 
ſleeves. I then procured four pieces of good 
| found cloſe cork, each piece three quarters of an 
inch in thickneſs, and fix inches broad, mea-, 
ſuring i in length ſixteen inches; theſe pieces be- 
ing naturally hollow, or in ſore degree convex 
on the inner ſide, when ſmoothed a little with a 
knife, * ſo fitted. as to be very eaſy to the 


body, 
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body, after which they were ſewed faſt to the ins 


ward fide of the jacket, © benen de to its or 
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1 , 
hi 20 48 4381 


uy, 4, Ti inet ae e 0e vm 
feather thongs;"'or pieces of ſheeps gut t dried. 
But as the tying would take up ſome time, and 


| expedition is neceſſary, buttons made of fine cloſe 


cork will be much preferable ; they are not oy 
more ready in urgent! emergency, but more to be 
depended upon, with the Kill greater advarttage of 
tommunicating to the jacket an 4dditinel buoy- 


any, without incumbering, and they will be ng 


increaſe of charge, for thive mey be made our ref | 
one found bottle cork. „ 
t 22000 10 efffor : 7 156 

| 3. 155 My firſt experiment! was not in 4 0 
deep water; but I ſoon found any apprehenſion 
of work from that element, when 1 had my 
jacket on, was very ill founded. With the ut- 
moſt efforts my art or ſtrength could exert, I was 
convinced i it was in vain to attempt to fink myſelf | 
under the ſurface 3 and though I ſtaid an hour 


in che water, I could not Perceive that the buoy- 
ancy of my machine was in the leaſt decreaſed, 


but, to my perception, it was > A vigorous AS at 
the firſt plunging i he, 


1 therefote- immerſed the Jacket for 
twenty- four hours; after which it had not im- 


1200 ſo much water as to prevent its buoyancy, 
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or diſable it from ſupporting me very Lafely ly 
AgTonveniently 3 anÞ'yer it'was m freſh'witer, 
which penetrates mere, ahd- infinuites- more 
Kibtily int6 any fabſtatices; thai the Tak Water 
does, Which is ef a more viſeid and Ef 
confiſtence. -This experiment, it may be LY 
ved; was nrade in a river, and'a parti of it 
Was not very deep, for I canndt Trim! 1 there. 
fore did not chink it prudent to venture where * 
Vas derp enough to drown me And conſeq 
fy, as it was a ſhallow water, it was ae 5 
Huoyant as the fame de per ern Water, of = 
deeper body i oer water would Nie ada oF N 
it is well Kron, chat the buopancy of fluids 
depends upon their ſperific gravity ; henct it is, 
chat lead fwims in quickfflver, and copper in 
vad; Brafs in copper, and iron in any of them. 
8b greatet body of frem water derves more buoy- 
aney from its ow Thecitically greater weight, 5 
mates a reſiſtance” in proportion. As therefore 
falt witer is qpetifitally heavier than freſh, 48 4 7 
is to 41, 12 in te Lathe 'propottibn it 'is more 
buoyant. 
2 Ariſtotle Wu ts difference berwike fra-wa. 
ter and ſimple water, depends upon the greater 
abundance of groſs and earthy particles wich 


422 


Which it is impregnated, as well as with choſe of 


falt. Salt, by the fame author, is ſaid to abound 
with oil: experiment has ſufficiently | aſcertained 
the truth of this doctrine to modern chemiſts. 
Plutarch is of opinion, * the adheſive qua- 

WE — _ 
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«+ -lity of, ſalk water: is derived from an, oilineſs 
« _ Inherent in it, which he thinks evidentiy prov- _ 
X ed from. its rather.increaſing, than, extinguiſh- 
<. ing the fire ic..js thrown upon , and; candles 
dipt..in à ſolution of, ſalt, burn: the; better, if 

W way believe chat philoſopher. Sir, Faber: 

Joyle,. perhaps more to be minded, than both of 
them, ſuppoſes the ſuperior weight, of ſea Vater to 
che common water, abſolutely owing to its ſalt a- 

lone, He. affirms, it is heavier. in proportion, as it 
is nearer to 9 hy quator, till within 3o degrees, 
and all at ce in weight is equal. P. . 
Claudio 3 yy the elaſticity of falt water to the 
| fame cauſe. Its weight indicates. its elaſticity, 
as chat ſeems to, be the cauſe of the, buoyancy, a 
water, Be this as it, will, it is rather matter ef 
ſpeculation than uſe to the preſent purpoſe ; only 
it may be juſt, obſeryed, from the opinions of 
theſe wiſe men, that Galt water is, heavier than 
te freſh; J its acceſſion of weight 11s derived 
. from its particles of ſalt, ſo its elaſticity ap- 
to be derived from ſome "ſecret, though 

5 mechanical diſpoſition of thoſ: particles recipro- 
cally attractive by nature, and. adhering by that 
petrolious, or bituminous viſcid, ſaid to be Mr 

' ſea water. However it be, From all theſe con- 
curring cauſes 3 is owing the ſuperior. buoyancy. of 
that of the ſea, to that of ſimple freſh, water. 
A thing well known * experience to every 
ſwimmer. 
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"* 17. The coſt of the jacket can never be an 


objection, for any perſon may make it. A piece 


of old canvaſs, and a pound of cork wood, the 


whole materials; ſo that the ſeamen would very 
ceaſily do the workmanſhip themſelves, when on 
board, at vacant intervals. And as they are ge- 
nerally pretty ingenious mechanicks, I doubt 


not but they would improve this machine to the 


Kgreateſt nicety and perfection, and in a very ſhort 
time it would come into general uſe, if a proper 
beginning was duly encouraged. The jacket 


thus accommodated for uſe, coſt me 25. 6 d. for 


I had only one made, a number would be made 


much cheaper; and I imagine fifty men might 
be fitted with this ſecurity for about g. It 
weighed, when dry, one pound and a half; when 


it had lain in freſh water twenty-four hours, it 


| weighed one pound, and fourteen ounces. 


$4 8. The pieces of cork. uſed for this pur- 
poſe ſhould be the leaſt porous or honey-combed 
poſſible; Let them be cloſe, firm, and of that 
elaſtick dry compactneſs, which is obſerved in the 


fineſt bottle corks; I mean, thoſe commonly 


called Belvidere corks. In this it will be proper 
to be very exact, becauſe the leſs porous the 


cork is, the longer will the jacket ſupport the 


ſwimmer, as it will imbibe in the ſame ſpace of 


time a much leſs —— and weight of water. 


| The 


— 
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The cork that is compact is alſo the ſtrongeſt, 
and moſt able to reſiſt accidents ; it would be a 
fort of breaſt-plate or armour to defend the breaſt 
of the ſeaman, whilſt his hands were employed 
to guard his head from being wounded againſt 
the aſperities of rocks; or by floating pieces of 
timber and wreck, againſt which he would be 
liable to be daſhed by the impetuoſity of the 
ſurges, for many men, in ſhipwreck, who could 
ſwim to ſhore, periſh by being urged with vio- 
lence on the prominent points of rocks, or by 
| blows received on their backs, defenceleſs whilſt 
they ſwim, from pieces of ſhip-timber. When 
fatigued with long ſwimming, a ſmall blow 
makes them ſick, and they muſt, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, inevitably periſh. It therefore appears, that 
the cork jacket would not only ſupport in the 
water, and carry a perſon ſafe to ſhore, but de- 
fend him from the accidents of ſwimming among 
timber violently agitated by the ſtorm, and alſo 
| thoſe to which he is ſubject i in landing. 


$. 19. This jacket will fold up ſo, as to occy- 
py but very little ſpace 3 which I mention, leaſt 
any one ſhould object, that if every man on 
board a ſhip was to carry his cork jacket, their 
bulk would be very inconvenient, on account of 
the ſtowage required for them ; but a rhoderate 
ſea-cheſt will contain a hundred conveniently. | 
| §. 20. 
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F. 20: It might be better to have one cheſt 8 
pointed for them, and placed in ſome very con- 
venient and ready part of the ſhip, than to let 
every individual have the care of his own jacket, 
for obvious reaſons, but particularly to prevent 

confuſion in their extremity, 


FS. 21. I believe no judicious perſon will ſup- 
poſe, that with theſe jackets provided and ready, 
there would be doubt or difficulty of ſaving the 
lives of the whole ſhip's company, though the 
ſhip ſhould be foundered, wrecked, or conſumed 


buy fire. And as it prevents the poſſibility of fink- 


ing, I believe every man, properly convinced 
from experiment of its uſefulneſs and ſafety, 
would not heſitate to prefer the ſecurity given 
by the jacket, to the very precarious dependance 
of the beſt boat in a tempeſtuous and rocky 
fe.” 0: . 
A boat in a ſtormy mountainous ſea is liable to 
be overturned, and as the ſaamen term it, cannot 
live, may be ſtaved on pieces of timber, ſplit 
upon rocks, or the people in it deſtroyed by 
many other accidents ; but the jacket is ſubje& 
do none of them: it is portable, ready at hand, 
and quickly accommodated, and endangered by 
neither winds, waves, ſhoals, or rocks. | 
The boat is very unwieldy to the efforts of 


men already * ſpent with toil and hard- 
C 2 ä 
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ſhips; many bruiſed and wounded in the general 


confuſion, all diſanimated at the inſurrection of 
dangers and calamities that threaten on every 


ſide, all attempts diſcouraging, no hopes but de- 
ſtruction ; men in ſuch a ſituation are very un- 


fit for labour, yet labour they muſt, and ſtoutly 
too, to bring their boat into action, the laſt. 
* reſource for preſervation. The jacket, on the 
contrary, is at hand; a more certain, I had al- 


moſt ſaid a certain ſecurity, and no inconveni- 


ence, except that it may be more cold than a 
boat, which cannot be much warmer indeed, 


conſidering how ſubject it is to be filled with 
water, and the men in it almoſt as much wet as if 
really in the ſea. But as the ſea - water does not give 


people colds, its oilineſs or viſcidity cloſing the 


Pores of the body (vide Plutarch's Sympeſiacs) fo 
the jacket, in this reſpect, would not be more 
inconvenient than the boat: Iam in doubt, if it 
would be nearly ſo cold. Even though it is ne- 


ceſſary, for the perſon who takes the jacket, to 
throw off all clothes, eſpecially woollen ones, if 


a urgency of the extremity will permit, and 


this is the only precaution neceſſary to the uſe of 
the jacket. Where it can be had, indeed, a 
dram of. ſome ſort of ſpirits, if ever of uſe to 
men, . will certainly be ſo at the juncture of leav- 
Ing the ſinking, ſhip, it will . and e 
"ae; injuries of cold. 


5. 225. 
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. 22. Itis objected ro the cork jacket, that the 


| it will certainly ſupport the. body, floating upon 


the ſurface of the water, yet the legs of a per- 
ſon who-cannot ſtrike as ſwimmers do, will hang Ta 


down in a diſagreeable and inconvenient manner; 
whereas the whole body of a perſon that ſwims, 
ought to lie ſtretched out upon the water at 1 


| length. Though I am not aware of any ſingu- 


lar inconveniency that may accrue from this po- 
ſition of the legs; yet, it is an objection; all bo- 


dies being found to ſwim with the moſt 1 82 


and command of motion, in an horizontal 


ture, or nearly parallel to the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, as is manifeſt, not only from the experience 


of thoſe men who can ſwim, but alſo from qua- 


drupedes: thoſe which ſwim with the moſt cele- 
rity, keep that direction; and thoſe which ſwim 


- . worſt, in a more upright poſture. I am per- 


ſuaded that men are frequently, if not always, 


ſunk in the water by maintaining, through fear, 


the upright poſture they have by land, and 
ſtruggling to preſerve their habitual perpendicu- 
larity : whereas, could they boldly venture to 
extend themſelves upon the water, they would 
not drown ſo inſtantly : if therefore it would not 
embarraſs. too much a contrivance, already ſuffi- 
ciently ſecure without ſuch addition, I do not 


doubt but, where circumſtances would permit fo 


much delay, great help might by goings; from 
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pieces of cork applied to the ſole of each foot, 
by the buoyancy of which the legs will be con- 
veniently ſupported in the ſame direction as the 


| body with the jacket on. 


Though not abſolutely neceſſary to the fafery 
of the ſaimimer, yer this addition may have its 
uſe. For it will not only expedite his progreſs, 
but ie will alſo keep him ſuſtained in a poſition 

paralle} to the ſurface of the water; and the fric- 
ben sf the rough . the cork Ur 


| < his feer, as it is found by rxpetience, when 
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r K ine 
Some airs in which, bad the tork Jacket 


been uſed, the lives of many men would pros 
bably have been W 


commend the virtues or excellencies 

of his child with decency and grace - 
fulneſs.— Parental fondneſs may make him la- 
viſh of attributing good qualities where, per- 
haps, nature has been but ſparing of thoſe amiable 
endowments. When ſuch an impropriety attends 
the praiſe, the hearer is offended at the ridiculous 
C4 ceulogy. 


517. is no o eafy matter for a father to res 
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24 THE SEAMA N's, 
eulogy. A parent may be allowed indeed, with 
proper modeſty, to mention the genuine virtues 
that ſhine in the character of bis ſon.—Bur if 
that character becomes endanger'd by unjuſt aſ- 
faults, or if his future advancement requires but 
the help of a juſt and candid repreſentation. — 


At ſuch an exigence, ſurely the parent will not 
be blamed if he vindicates fairly, and repreſents | 


/ 
4 


1 () 5 : 


Fhis obſervation holds good with regard 


to the offspring of the mind almoſt as ſtrong- 


ly as with reſpe& to the offspring of the bo- 


dy. A peculiar delicacy of expreſſion is, ne- 


vertheleſs, required to enforce a proper convic- 
tion of the merit of one's own propoſal. - And 
yet, if that merit be not merely ſuppoſed, but 
is perfectly real, and will ſtand the ſtricteſt teſt of | 
ſcrutiny, then — the juſt and candid de- 


fence of it will not, I am perſuaded, in the opi- 


nion of prudent and equitable judges, ever re- | 
ceive ſuch a cruel conſtruction, as to have that 
fuſt debt paid to mdiſputable deſert accuſed of 


being only the ebullition of vanity. The honeſt 


and 'ſerifible enquirer into truth will admit, chat 
every man, who writes to explain the uſefulneſs 


of x contrivance, acts equally the part of ſtrict 


pröbity, by giving a true repreſentation of the 


benefits derivable Won his own, as — he 
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were ſpeaking, i in the cauſe of another ; "and nor | 
to do this would be a criminal negle&t of the op? 
portunity, he has to open that truth upon man- 
kind, which ought not to be loſt in obſcurity”; 3 
and may engage them to a eady e 
| POS: of the means, ef ſuch mere 


F. 2. For Mata Full danke 2 
of this ſubject, and to the iment that every cir · 
cumſtance, generally attending ſhip-wreck, may 
lie open to the reader's conſideration, I will now - 
beg leave to exhibit three important inſtances, 
*. which, (though perhaps the molt un; 
likely of all others to favour this invention, from 
the particular contingencies attending them) it 
may ſeem manifeſtly evident, that the cork 
jacket would indubitably have ſaved many lives 
from periſhing; theſe are not mentioned ſo 
much to enforce the merit of this machine, which 
is ſelf-evident, as to explain, according to com- 
mon conception, how it may, in like eaſts, be 
of ſingular uſe, under the precautionary regu- 
lations mentioned in this treatiſe; to ſhew what 
might have been done on thoſe occaſions; and 
what may be done hereafter, in ſuch rerrifying | 
moments of calamity. 

The Victory, one of the fineſt firſt-rate hips 
of war ever built, equipped at a vaſt expence, and 
| | | manned 
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manned with twelve hundred choſen men, foun- 


dered within nine leagues of our own coaſt, and 


not a man eſcaped | to tell the tale. Had choſe un- 


© #% 


fimp le contrivance, 1 think we may ſafely ſay 4 
is highly probable, though perhaps the ſea, at 


that unhappy juncture, ran very tempeſtuous, 
that art leaſt a thouſand of thoſe brave fellows 
might have been now alive to fight their coun- 


try's battles, and fing grateful encomiums up- 
on the cork jacket. The loſs of this fine ſhip 


was indeed deemed a national calamity: but 
as ſeamen are the moſt valuable part of a ma- 
ritime community, we ſhould not have re- 
gretted the loſs 11 che ſhip, had the crew been 
ſaved. | 


1. With eallant pomp and beauteous pride, 
Ihe floating pile in harbour rode, 
Proud of her freight, the ſwelling tide 
Reluctant left the veſſels ſide, 
And rais'd it as ſhe flow'd. 
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2. The waves, with caſtern e curb'd. 
Had ſilver d half the liquid plain; 
The anchors weigh'd, the fails poſer. 
Serenely mov'd the wooden world, 
And ſtretch'd along "he man, 


3. The diſtant ſurges foamy whit 


Foretel the furious blaſt ; | 
Dreadful, tho” diſtant was the 8 
Confederate winds and waves unite,  _ 

And menace every maſt. 


4. Winds whiſtling thro? the ſhrouds 44 
A fatal harveſt on the deck ; 
Quick in purſuit as active name, 
| Too ſoon the rolling ruin came, 
And ratify*d the wreck. 


= Stripp'd $f her pride the — wall; 


And as by ſympathy ſhe knew 
The ſecret anguiſh of their ſouls, 
With inward deeper groans condoles, 

eee of her crew. 72334 


6. Now what nils it to 1 brave, 

On liquid precipices hung; 
Suſpended on a breaking wave, 
Beneath em yawn'd a ſea- green grave, 

And * every I” 


| The 


. 
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"a The Faithleſs” flood forſook her keel, 
| And downward launch'd che Boring bolt; 5 
Stunn'd, ſhe forgot a while to reel, 
And felt almoſt, or em d to bed, 


* 


A 3 lull. 2 f 


8. Thus in the jaws wW death we Ey. 

Nor light, nor comfort found us there 
Loſt in the gulph and floods of e | 
Nor ſun to chear us, nor a x 5 | 

Of hope, but all deſpair.” 


ea ery 64 : Dodlly's ColleAion. 


Ft is faid, = Gon, 5 * the Viftory 
ſunk about nine leagues from the Start Point: 
admitting that it was nine leagues from the 
neareſt land, it would have required no great art 
or management for every man, who was pro- 
vided with a cork. Jacket, to have s the 
| ſhore, and ſaved 1 0 
F. 3. About nine ets ago 4 Prince — . 
a fine ninety gun ſhip of war was deſtroyed by 
firez and of all the . mne to 745, 
only 260 were ſaved. | 
The following letters and extract will give the 
beſt idea of this calamity, and alſo ſhew how far 
the cork jacket would have been uſeful 1 in that 


hays: py juncture. 
2 Latter 
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Letter from the maſter of a merchantman, under 
| | convey of Admiral Broderick. 


| Therſdo, April 13. Uhant bearing Fall. 
ſixty leagues diſtance. 

T noon I ſaw admiral Broderick hoiſt a lig- 

nal of diſtreſs ; upon which I made what 
« {ajl I could, and went down on him. At one in 
« the afternoon I diſcerned the. Prince George on 
fire; at two drew pretty near her, but thought 
« they might have quenched the fire. At three 
* o'clock I ſaw plainly there was no quenching it, 
„J was within a hundred yards of her ſtern, but 
* durſt not venture along ſide, the ſea beating 
« high; beſides the going off of her guns, and 
T danger of blowing g up. At four in the afternoon 
« the admiral: was taken up ſwimming by a mer- 
e chant ſhips boat, as then the ſhips that had boats 
<« were all out, and a good many of them loſt. 

The weather proving bad, towards night I was 


"x 


within piſtol ſhort, and there remained ſome 


<« time, and picked up four of her crew ; and 
had not two of my men run away with my 
boat the night before we failed from St. Hellens, 
« I am confident I could have ſaved ſixty or 
e eighty of them at leaſt, as I was all the time 
e nearer them than any ſhip in the fleet. What 
made me venture ſo near was, that 1 knew 
my ſhip went t well, and Was under LED com- 
= mak. 
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mand. At ſix what a diſmal ſight! 1 maſts 


« and fails all in a blaze; hundreds of ſouls 
<« hanging by the ropes along fide. I could count 


fifty of them hanging over in the ſtern lad- 


« der, others in the ſea on oars and pieces of 
« wood, a melancholy ſpectacle ! beſides the diſ- 


| mal cries from the ſhip, which ſtill ring in my 


t ears. Half an hour paſt ſix the flames broke 
< out at her broad fide ; and in leſs than five mi- 
ec nutes every bit of her was in flames, and fo 


c continued till ſeven, when ſhe overſet, but did 


ce not ſink. I then ran within twenty yards of 
ce her, but my people compelled me to go farther 


off, for fear of ſtriking on the wreck, All I 


« can further ſay .of it, there never was a more 


4 ſhocking light ; pray God that I may never ſee 
< the like again. It was very grievous to me 


« that I could not ſave more of her men, with- 
<« out running the riſk of Haring her fate.” 


3 . MW. Parry, an „ Ohre. 


Bout half paſt one at noon, being in the 

office adjoining to the cabbin, I ſaw the 

c Wt run out with two or three officers ; on 
<« enquiring the cauſe, I was alarmed with the 


< ſhips being om fire forward, and it was believed 
go in the boatſwain's fore ſtore room. About half 


<« paſt two we made the ſignal of diſtreſs ; but to 
. * render our ſituation more wretched, the fog 
came 
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ec came on very thick, and the wind freſhened, 
« and it was near four before the Glaſgow 125 
| « Alderney got intelligence of our condition; 
« when they repeated the ſignal, hoiſted out their 
ce boats, and ſtood towards us; but they nat 
<« knowing we had taken care to float our pow- 
« der, were under ſad apprehenſions we might 
<« blow up, and therefore could not (conſiſtent 

with their own ſafety) give us the aſſiſtance, 
our deplorable condition rendered us ſo much 
cin need of. About half paſt four the ſmoak 


< increaſed, and the flames began to break out. 
The admiral then ordered the boats to be 


<« hoiſted out, got the barge out, and went off, 
<« promiſing to bring a ſhip along ſide of us. In 
<« a few minutes after, I ſaw her ſink at ſome diſ- 
c tance a-ſtern, and not above three or four were 
<« ſaved out of near forty, among whom it pleaſed 
God to preſerve the admiral. The weather was 
< now become clear, but none of the merchant- 
« men would come near us. About a quarter 
© before five, captain Payton left the ſhip, and 
„ promiſed, as the admiral, but was not able to 
«accompliſh it. About five the long boat was 
<« attempted to be got out, in which were near 
ea hundred people; but as they were hoiſting 
< her out, one of the tackles gave way, by which 
e ſhe overſet, and almoſt every ſoul periſhed. 
We were now reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. 
„Lou may have ſome idea of our miſerable con- 


dition, 


= — ̃ ü . pe we ee — 
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dition, when I tell you the ſhip began to be i in 


e flames fore and aft, ſpreading like flax, people 
& diſtracted, not knowing what they did, and 
« jumping overboard from all parts. I was re- 
duced to the melancholly choice of either burn- 


<« ing with the ſhip, or going overboard. Very 


ce few that could ſwim were taken up; and I 

- « that could not ſwim, muſt have very little 
hopes indeed. About a quarter paſt five I 
ce went into the admiral's ſtern gallery, where 
 « two young gentlemen were laſhing two tables 
ce together for a raft. I aſſiſted them; and one 

c of them propoſed to make faſt the 8 to 
e the gallery, and lower ourſelves down to "the 
“e tables, then cut the laſhing, and commit our- 
s ſelves to the mercy of providence. We hoiſted 
e over the tables, but being badly laſhed, one of 
cc them was loſt; as ſoon as the other was down, 


« | propoſed to venture firſt, which they readily 
« conſented to; there was now three boats a- 
« ſtern: this was the time or never: down I 
« went by the rope, but as there was a great 


= ſwell of ſea, it was impoſſible for any one to 


« follow me, and I was turned adrift. By the 


"Þ cries of the people from the ſhip to the boats, 


ein about five minutes I was taken up very near 


« drowned.” 


Extra 
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Extras from a db pn, letter. 


N E fire ſtill increaſing, we were obliged 
66: to hoift out our boats, which, from our 
_* confuſion, were near three hours fixing to the 
* tackles, c. every body being engaged in pre- 
„ paring to ſave himſelf. The poop, ſtern, and 
« quarter gallery, with the ſides, were lined 
ce with men and boys, crying out in a moſt mov- 
ing manner to be aſſiſted. During this time, 
<< out of twenty-three ſail of ſhips, we had but 
three boats to our aſſiſtance, and thoſe would 
not come near the ſhip for fear of being ſunk, 
<« the poor fellows continually jumping over- 
board; great numbers of whom were drowned 
“ in our ſight. | 
* We got our boats out, which never returned 
< after going once. By this time the fire had 
«© communicated itſelf to the middle gun-deck, 
<« and nobody could go down below, every one 
expecting his death each minute, either by fire 
<« or water, and were taking leave of each other. 
Soon after going out of the admiral's cabbin, 
« I ſaw the flames coming out in the hatchway 
<« of the upper gun-deck ; I returned immedi - 
e ately, and took my leave of the petty officers 
e that were there, and went over the the ſtar- 
board ſtern ladder to fave myſelf by ſwimming, 
© and, thanks be to almighty God, reached 3 
boat and was taken up. of 
WS D * Thad 
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4] had juſt got clear of the ſhip when the 
flames became general, and thoſe poor unhappy _ 
<< wretches who could not ſwim, were obliged 

to remain upon the wreck, with the fire fall- 

ing down upon them. Shortly after the maſts 
* burnt away, and killed numbers; and thoſe 
«© who were not killed by the maſts, thought 

_ «themſelves happy to get upon them. But the 

_ « ſhip rolling, by reaſon of the great ſea, the 
e fire had communicated itſelf to the guns, which 

_ _«« ſwept them off the decks in great numbers, they 8 

40 _ all . and ſhotted.” 


At the time of this ſtriking Cd, the 
Prince George was in company with a conſidera- 
ble number of merchantmen, ſome of them no 
great way from her, but too far for any to ſend 
relief, except by taking on board the poor rem- 
nant, that eſcaped by the help of their long 
boat. It appears, that moſt of the people who 
could ſwim to it were taken up, though it could 
not approach very near, the guns and exploſions 
of the fire were ſo violent and dangerous. What 
ideas Tan any man conceive on this occaſion, bot 
ſuch as are greatly favourable to, and enforce the 
_ uſe of the cork jacket ? What would thoſe wretch- 
ed men, left amidſt the flames and horrors of a 
ſhip on fire, with certain death on every fide; 
no refource, the alternative terrifying, fire or 
waves? What would men in ſuch circumſtances 
1 - have 
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| 1 given, what would they not have given, to 
have been enabled to quit the flames, and flozt 
on the water ? This limple contrivance would 
indubitably have preſerved the lives of multitudes | 
of them, for the 555 of the ſhips i in company. 
would 24 2 time 1 to PR them . 


En 


The Idea of "lf G which this 1 jon 
would haye ad miniſtred to each of the ſeamen, 


who are not the moſt apt of men to be dg- 
jected, | 


P hat ids evenneſs that calms the breaſt, 
And i in a a tempeſt can contribute reſt: | 


would "4 excited their utmoſt effyrts, and 
Siven fair play to their art and ſtrength, in try- 
ing every means to ſave their ſhip, till the very 
laſt extremity z certainty gf ſafety. would have 
iven them not only. vigour, but alacrity too. 
{oh the other hand, how muſt they faint and ſuc- 
gumh under the ruin which appears inevitable; ; 


a what can human ſtrength do, when diſani- 
mated by a proſpect the more . the more 


it is bereaved of all hope? The unexpected death 
they ke on eyery ſide, unhinges their underſtand- 


in lexes and confyſes their endeavours, 
5 by les” ineffectual their attempts. All 


D 2 thoughts 
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thoughts about tetiptocal ſecurity and mutual 
help are loft and abſorbed in thoſe that indicate 
ſelf. preſervation; they do not think of ſaving the 
ſhip, they are in fear for themſelves. But whilſt 
they are convinced that life is not in danger, diſ- 
cretion retains her ſeat z their endeavours are 
animated by hope, their efforts are {till rational, 
and itis probable they may prevent | the ruin that 
impends. When life is at ſtake, property 
loſes its value, and gives us no farther concern: 
but when convinced that is ſafe, this becomes a 
ſecond care. Men in cork jackets would have 
this advantage, and would not deſpair of ſaving 
their ſhip, as long as any. ſhare of hope remained; 
but the preſent practice is oft to leave the veſſel 
to ſink or ſwim, ſo the men but preſerve them- 
ſelves; and this, I make no doubt, very often, 
when a little more courage and reſolution would 
haye ſaved her. But as the boats take much 
time to get into readineſs, they are richt to ſe- 
cure the main chance poor as it is, in ſuch ex- 
tremities ; for they may 0 loſe the ſhip, after all 
poſſible endeavours, and if they delay to put 
"them in practice, ſhe may go down, before they 
can bring cheir boat i into 1 and ſave their 
kes. bone” 5 Oy 
Es 2 ka corifuion IM their parts CONE 


While Being winds increaſe th” 3822 
ſtorm. : 


Now 
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Now ſtart the planks, and leaves the veſſels fides | 

Wide open to receive the canquering, tides. 
All tremble of their laſt defence bereft, 

And ſee no hopes of any ſafety left. 

No. aid-their oft ſucceſsful art can boaſt : 

Ar once their courage, and their {kill is loft. 
Helpleſs they ſee the raging waters come; 

Each threatens death, and each 1 a tomb. | 


The third relation I will give, as it is fo re- 
cent, may excite the more attention. And tho 
ſome parts bf the letter, as they were heighten- 
ed by the ſenſibility of the relator, though they 
may appear ſo ſtrange as almoſt to loſe ſight of 
probability, yet as they were not impoſſible, they 
may not be totally void of all veracity. 1 will 
9 give it in his own words. 


- Extra of a letter from the Mate of an Eaſt- 


| India fbip, ta bis . in Et near 
Greenock. 


1 _— 
« FF\HIS is to acquaint you that I am yet 
20 living, and I do not think there is on 


$6 - earth a more remarkable inſtance of the great 


„ mercy and goodneſs of God, than has 


* ſhewn in my preſervation, I hope therefore | 
e you will cauſe what follows to be put in the 


* . ee 
Ms | Our 


„ THE SEAMANG | 
i Our ſhip was about 900 tons bufthen, man- 
* ned with a hundred laſcars, or black failors, 
« and navigated by A captain, four mates, 
e and a gunner, Europeans. | We took on board 
« five hundred, merchants and other paſſetigers, 
going to pay their yearly devotions at Mzho- 
e met's tomb, at Mecca; and ſailed from Surat 
ein India, the 1oth of Abril 1754, with a 
. 60 cargo on board, valued at 200,000 l. ſterling, 
« for Me and Jedda, in the Red Sea, with a 
„good wind; and on the 18th, at noon{ we 
found ourſelves in the latitude of 1 5 north, 
«andy degrees of longitude to the weſtwatd of 
| * Surat. At one afternoon, may God pteſerve 
e me from the like fight for ever! we obſer- 
e ved a ſmoke coming up through the deck in 
% the ga'ley or forecaſtle. We immediately got 
e the fore-hatches off, to ſee where the fire was, 
i but the flame having vent, burſt out with ſuch 
« yiolence, that it burnt both the fecond mates 
« ſhirt and trowſers and mine, and having got 
c hold of the main ſtay-ſail, in five minutes com- 
„ municated itſelf to the rigging, and all the 
« fails of the hip. Our Boats were all on board 
ie bur the long bont, and our rigging being on 
« Hre, we eould make no uſe of the tackles to 
& Hiſt chem Gut. The laſcars all ran aft from 
6 the flames, and aſſiſtanet we had none. I went 
&:40wn td che powder- room, which was beaft 
© with the gunner, to heave the poder overs 
* | a0 6c board, 


- 


— 
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= board, and whilſt we were throwing i it out, 1 
s obſerved the long boat cut adrift by the ſail- 
<« ors, which was the only proſpect we had of life, 
on which ac ount 1 went up to the deck, and 
e told the captain, that as the fire was ſo vio- 

lent, we had but two choices, to burn or 
e drown. He, with his uſual calmneſs, told 
me, he had ſeen me ſwim further in Virginia 
than to the long boat; and as it was death to 
« ſtay on board, I might yet reach her, and 
_ <4 fave him and the reſt of the Europeans. I took 
« a cutlaſs in my mouth, and directly jumped 
„ over-board : at that time the fire had got the 
e length of the quarter deck with ſuch violence, 
* that nobody durſt go nigh it. I had fo far to 
„ ſwim, that I was obliged to quit the cutlaſs, 
« and ſwim for my life. At laſt I reached the 
< long-boat, and going to uſe my authority, 
„though I was beloved by the ſailors, they ſoon 
* let me know it was at an end, and told me, 
* did I not fee three or four hundred people 
„ ſwimming towards the long boat? that alrea- 
dy ſhe was full; that they left their own fa- 
* thers and brothers to periſh, and could I think 


5 « they would return to take in five infidels? on 


* whoſe account Mahomet had burnt the ſhip : 
< and though they ſhould, would not every one 
e ſtrive to get in his own relations, by which 
they would all periſh? I told them we had 
b neither water nor proviſion on board, nor acom 
_ D4 „ pat 


N 
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« paſs to ſteer by; that we were two hundred 
* leagues from the neareſt land, part of the 
« coaſt of Malabar ; but my remonſtrance ſigni- 
« fied nothing, they were reſolved to purſue for 
4e it with oars, being ninety-ſix fouls on board, 
4 of which eight were black Roman C atholicks. 
The ſhip blew up about eight at night with a 
* noiſe like thunder, and every ſoul on board 
* periſhed. We rowed forty-eight hours towards 
44. the coaſt of Malabar, and then gave over. I 
4 defired them to take their turbands (being 
% Moors) and ſtitch them with ſome rope yarn 


cout of the long-boats cable, which they did 


with all expedition, and being a ſide wind, and 

« fair weather, we went always two or three 
„ knots z but from the want of ſleep (conducting 
4 the boat by the ſun.jn the day, and the ſtars 
Le by night) 1 envied the death of my ſhip- 

© mates who were burnt or drowned. We were 
never hungry; but our thirſt was extreme. 
The 7th day our throats and tongues ſwelled 

** ſo that we ſpoke by figns : on that day four- 
6 teen died, and almoſt the whole company be - 
came filly, and began to die laughing. I pe- 
i titioned God earneſtly to continue my ſenſes to 
e my end, which he was pleaſed to do, being 
the only perſon, the 8th day, that had them. 
On that day twenty more died; and on the 
be gth 1 ſpied, land, which" fight overcame my 


“ ſenſes, and 1 el; into, A ſwoon with dank 
6 neſs of | Joy.” 7 5 
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As this ſhip was burnt ſo far as 200 leagues 
Sher land, it may be aſked, of what — 
would the cork- jackets have been here? Could 
men live nine days upon the jacket? Yes, it is re- 
plied, they might, if we only ſuppoſe the men 
to be provided with jackets, and the boat ſtowed 
with ſuch proviſions as are the moſt nouriſhing, 
and a proper ſtock of the beſt water muſt not be 
omitted: one or two people being appointed to 
direct the ſail of the boat, and one to ſteer; theſe 
by turns, to relieve the men that ſwim upon their 
cork boats, as they ſhall find expedient,” or as 
they want refreſhment. The people in the jackets, 
muſt each have hold of the boat by a line, which 
by means of its fail, may tow the whole com- 
pany along; and I do not doubt, but in ſuch a 
caſe, a good many lives might be ſaved. 
Nothing can have a ridiculous aſpect, which 
concerns the ſaving the lives of mankind; and 
though it may ſeem at a glance, ſomething whim- 
| fical, it becomes a matter of more ſerious and 
_ candid conſideration, if we reflect, that this is 
the only way left for theſe unfortunate men to eſ- 
cape deſtruction: doubtleſs, in ſuch an emer- 
gency, ſeveral would periſh, even tho' accommo- 
dated with theſe helps, were they to remain many 
days upon the water But it is alſo more than 
probable, that multitudes would be ſaved, beeauſe 
they might alternately be relieved by entering the 
Fa, as s they found themſelves conſtrained by 


fatigue, 
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fatigue; cold, or any accident. As urgent extre- 
mity preſſes for ſome method of ſuceour; Men, in 


fuck cirrumſtances, would think themſelves very 


fortunate to be thus accoutred, rather than ex- 
poſed to more dangerous alternatives. Till a bet- 
ter expedient is found out, for the relief of men in 
ſuch diſtreſſes: I think all diſcreet ſeamen will a- 
dopt this, and deſire its becoming a practice, for 
hips: to be always provided with cork jackets. 
While I was giving the accounts of theſe three 
fatal misfortunes, with which I intended to have 
concluded this ſecond part, I find myſelf unhap- 
pily ſupplied with a fourth, which is this inſtane 
publiſhed, from a letter received at the Admiral- 
tyz as it is the more recent, it may urge the 
ſtronger eee in favour of the aer 
_ h 8 


4 copy mw a Letter from bete Nate of the 
Litchfield man of war, ſtranded on the coaſt of 
Barbary, 27 4 place called Veadaer, about nine | 
3 the N. = of Saffce. ; 
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LE 3 vou, that on the 29th 
me of November, his Britannic majeſty's ſhip. 
2 e of zo guns and 350 men, was caſt a- 
— e We 5; R loſt the firſt lieutenant, 5 
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"AY captain of marines and his lieutenant, with ſe⸗ 


veral officers and ſeamen, - amvunting. to the 
number of 130 there are of us on ſhore, two 


of my lieutenants, and other officers and ſea 


men, amounting to 220: It blew ſo hard 
when we came: on ſhore, that the ſhip ſoon 

« went to pieces, and ve could not ſave, either 
« proviſions or other neceſſaries. For theſe 
© two days paſt, we Have been on ſhore, we have 
4 ſabſiſted on drowned ſheep, hogs, and water 

and flour hardened on the fire. A great num- 
ber are lamed by the bruiſes received | 
the rocks, by the violence of the ſurf, The 
poor ſufferers were extremely ill uſed "= * 
1 ſhore 3 


« P. G. The Somerſet, a tranſport, wich c erdapss 
„and a bomb-ketch, which were in co 


with the Litctyield, are ſaid to haye ſhared the 


4 ſame fate. 


bed e un bre al thefs ass as ferns 
of them only relate the ſame fact; but the 
eireuinſtantes, as varioaſly obſerved, fo 

Illuſtrate the uſefulneſs of the cork Jucke ia 
| fo many different eonjunkxutes of 
la che firſt of theſe Ww it is EVKdenr; Moto 
meffectual Boats are, om liable to urridenms, 
and how little 9 In the 


ſe· 
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| fecond,” from Mr. Parry, we ſee the hazard and 
difficulty of hoiſting out the long boat, very un · 
0 happily exemplified, in the loſs of 100 men. 
And alſo the advantages of the jacket, by the 
Inftance of the raft made of two tables; in the 
midſhipman's letter it appears, that by being able 
to float, many might have been ſaved; how 
ine ffectual the-maſts are to that purpoſe. In the 
- fourth letter, we may remark, that by the help of 
ecork jackets, room might have been gained in 
the boat, for a ſtore of provifions. And in 
| Captain Barton's account ef the loſs of his ſhip, 
we ſee that the protection of ſhipwrecked ſeamen, 
from daſhing againſt the aſperities of rocks 
at their landing, which would be affected by 
the cork breaſt plates, appears to be a mat- 
ter of greater wann chan we en have ! ima- 
gine et 0 
85 6d e een en i againſt 

misfortunes that may happen, before they arrive ; 
it is the privilege, and mark too of reaſon, 
to be provident. By providing. againſt acci- 
dents, we neither ſollicit them, nor ſhew 4 
terror at them, diſcretion is prepar'd to en- 
counter, before the attack is made. But a 
weaker mind is liable to ſurpriſe, becauſe he 
thinks it time enough to beſtir him when he 
ſers occcaſion : unacquainted with the Moni, 
2 Verienti oecurrite öh e | 


4 
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in ſtupid dullneſs bleſt, are only happy 3 
Still unprovided againſt threatning evils : 
They ner reflect on miſeries that may come, 
T heir ſolid comfort i is their want of ſenſe, 


* 
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PART III. 


— wherein the cork-jacket may be of till 
| more extended —_ to mankind. 


TN the feſt urn in cf its bis is explain- 
ed, the 8 and principles of the 
| cork-jackers in the ſecond, are given 
eee wherein it might with the greateſt pro 
bability, if not ecntainty,: have proved the preſer- 
vation of multitudes of lives, which were loſt by 

ſhipwreck, for want of ſuch a proviſion. In this 
laſt part I will endeavour to ſhew, how far this 
contrivance may in ſome other reſpects be extended 
ſtill farther, than merely to ſhipwrecks, for 
the benefit, preſervation or pleaſure of man- 


+2. 
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8. 2. In naval enterpriſes of various bene bck © 
ſpecially in time of battle at ſea, this'contrivance 
might be of great uſe; as people by quitting a 
ſinking ſhip, thus accommodated, would be rea- 
dily taken up by a friend, or even an enemy. 
For men in the moment of ſuch extremity, are too 
wretched to excite enmity; misfortune pat 
Hes all. Compaſſion is ſtronger than revenge. 

F. 3. 'Soullo this contrivance, might doubtleſs, 
be very frequently found of great utility when a 
ſhip is at ſea, and has occafion to riſk a man's 
life, by ſome dangerous buſineſs at her outfide, 

or even ar her maſt-head in ſtormy weather, for 
ſhould a man fall over-board in his jacket, a ſhip 
might bring too and recover him eaſily; this 
would be a much more certain expedient,” than 
the common one in thoſe caſes, of throwing hen 
coy eee for the drowning man to catch 
hold on. Nay, the Venetian method, wotle' bear 
no compariſon to this of the cor jacket. 

The Yenetians, have always upon their deck; a 
float of ſome very buoyant materials, with a ſmall 

flag fixed to it, which is immediately thrown to a 

man that falls into the ſea, Bur theſe are but 
precarious expedients, and it is a great doubt if 
the ſuction of the ſhip, does not fink the perſun, 
and confuſe him already perplex d with his dan- 
ger, ſo as to make him incapable, if the float 


e be * thrown as to fall within 
| * 
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his reach, of graſping hold, and availing himſelf 
of it: or he may, as is very frequently the caſe, re- 
ceive a blow or contuſion by ſtriking againſt ſome 
part of the veſſel as he falls, that may diſable him 
fa much in body or underſtanding, as to incapa- 
citate him 4 hel ping himſelf. The Venetian 
float being provided with a flag, is doubtleſs, a 
very judicious and proper contrivance for by 
this means, the veſſel is directed where to find the 
man amongſt the waves. 1. would therefore ad- 
viſe; that ſeamen throw oyer ſomething to be a 
direction for them in ſuch caſes, or that the per- 
fon endanger' d, ſhould have a jacket, } which 
wiahs be ue With Me Wai contrivance 
Ir % The jackets wics Sa at — and.i in the 
readieft place; ſhould a man caſually fall over- 
board, ſome of them might ſoon be thrown after 
him for his ſupport, till the ſhip can come about 
to tecover him, which would ſave, abundance of 
trouble and inconvenience rs he ws: 


Ping; and thipping che boat.” Wt. 


oh 4. It has been prov d by tw experience and e e- 
| a of many eminent phyſicians, that for all 
kinds of diſeaſes proceeding from ſcorbutic, caco- 
.chemies, but particularly to overcome and. eradi- 
cate inveterate ſcurvies; nothing has been found 
fo effectual as bathing in, and moderately drink - 
ing the ſea water. Nang: diſſertations have been 
>> | _ written 
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written to demonſtrate its efficacy in thoſe diſ- 
orders. I have therefore frequently admired that 
ſeamen, of all others, ſhould be the moſt ob- 
noxious to them: for tho” it is ſaid their food is 
ſalt, and therefore difficult to be digeſted, and 
apt to depoſit ſalt in too groſs parts thro' the 
animal ſyſtem ; yet one would ſuppoſe the re- 
medy always at hand, would ſoon recover them 
from thoſe injuries. But it muſt be obſerved, 
that tho? the remedy 1 is always 1 12 it is e 
nenen. 
Sieamen who can eim do not care to venture 
into the ſea, when at a diſtance from land: the 
cramp, ſome fit, ſharks, and other accidents, 
may render their art uſeleſs: and thoſe who can- 
not ſwim, have ſtill a better reaſon for not ven- 
turing. But a man in the cork jacket would 
be in no danger; his body would, in ſome mea- 
ſure, be defended and armed againſt ravenous 
fiſhes. A fiſh may always be ſeen at a good di- 
ſtance in the clear ſea; ſo that he who expected 
an attack, might either take a cutlaſs in his 
hand, or be drawn * into the ſhip time n 


to ſecure himſelf. 


| water » 


This would alſo be a great ch in 
calm weather, for the men to bathe daily in the 
| ſea, which would keep them clean, give them 

alacrity, health, and vigour. : There is, perhaps, 
no refreſhment equal to a plunge in the . ſea» 


E 5 5 In 
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355 81 10 e b e if a tip 
Ashes to pieces, or founders ſuddenly, in 


the general confuſion and terror which enſues 
ſuch calamitous accidents: the boat heavy 

and unwieldy, many of the men too much 
truck and diſanimated to lend a helping hand, the 
agitation of the ſhip in a violent ſtorm, render 
it a difficult and perplex d buſineſs to —_— 
and bring the boat to uſe how dangerous; and 
what hurts Leon bruiſes are got in ſuch aconki 
y ; how many are drowhed in ſtriving 
to get his the boat; how infufficient whey 
gained; and how very fubject to overturn, and 
become their deſtruction, who depended upon it 
for ſafety ; may be imagihed inn chan de- 
ſcribed. Ser Part 1. 9 95 10. | 


2 5 


Spite of whe Pata toil the germ n t 

In vain with ſkilful ſtrength he hands — | 
In vain the cordy cables bind them faſt; © 

At once it rips and rends them from the miſt: 

At once the winds the fluttering canvaſs tear, 

Then whirl and whiſk it thro” the TV - 

Some timely for the rifing rage prepar d, 

Furl the Tooſe ſheer and Haſh it to the yard. 

In vain their care, ſudden the furious blaſt 
Snaps by the board, and bears away the maſt. 
Of tackling, fails, yards, rudder, boats bereft, 

The 43+. a naked, hel 228 hull is left. 
; Rowe's Lucan. 
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F. 6. This contrivance may have ſtill a more | 
üer utility; not only the ſeaman, but the 
ſold er alſo may reap benefit from it; eſpecially 
when it is thought proper to harraſs an enemy 
by invading their coaſt with the united force 
of landmen and ſeamen. For on ſuch ↄcca- 
Hons, if a geperal is not very acute of circum- 
ſpeRian, it may happen, that apprized of hig 
intentions, and ready to give them the meeting, 
whalit he makes a raſh and impetyous inroad, 
the enemy, avail'd of his inconſideration, falls 
upon the invaders, and repels them precipirately 
back to the coaſt, and preſſes upon their heels 
Mitch ſuch violence, that few can recover their 
Hat hottom d boats, far want of fwimming z; and 
very few eſcape ſlaughter, but thoſe — 1 
der themſelves priſoners with ignomin 7. 

The ſoldier, in ſuch circumſtances, maſt FA 
ou be made a priſoner, or Alain, if he cannot 
recover a boat, though at a diſtance from him, 
aut of his depth, and perhaps he cannot ſwim; 
yet he may he taken up and ſaved, by means of 
this ſmall contrivance, and ſo eaſy of charge, . 
at mur * fared wich thaya for Sons 


i Ferns Aguaſt Cm tips and.foul tht, 
Jometimes uſed by an enemy in the time of at- 
te, the n jacket would be found to be no 
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contemptible defence. It requires a very ſtrong puſn 


with a ſmall ſword to pierce through it, and to a 


broad ſword, ſtruck with great force, it is im- 
penetrable. A ball from a piſtol twelve inches 


in the barrel, the muzzle or bore five eights - 


an inch diameter, loaden with 1 dr. 49 gr. of ſtrong 
powder, made but a ſmall impreſſion upon the 
Plates of cork at the diſtance of 46 feet; being 
of a ſpongy elaſticity, it repelled the ball at 20 

yards, at 16, it only juſt paſt' through, but at 
10, the cork was ny with a mortal vio- 
lence. 

The - was ſuſpended upon the: fide of a 
ſack filled with hay, that its reſiſtance might 
have the more exact conformity to the reſiſtance 
the human body may be ſuppoſed to make on the 
like occaſion. I think therefore, no objection 
can be ſtarted againſt the propriety of this expe- 

riment. The balls chiefly went through near 
the middle of the plates of cork ; the jacket 
therefore had only a fair trial without any favour, 
It is alfo very light, and may be made per- 
ſectly eaſy to the wearer, if properly made and 


well fitted. To make it the more flexible and 


pliant to the motions of the body, it may be 
made of a greater number of pieces of cork than 
is mentioned. If the jacket be compoſed of a 
- dozen corks inſtead of four, provided they weigh | 
as much, it will be as boyant and much more 
. to the wearer. 


= 8. To 
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FS. 8. To fiſhermen, pilots, and many other 
people who paſs the water frequently, and ſpend 


much time, at much hazard on the ſea, or on 


rapid rivers, oft in ſtormy weather, theſe jackets 
might alſo, very frequently, be of extreme be- 
nem...” 

Pilots, by this proviſion, conddeas of the ſe. 
eurity it gives, would not fear to go out to aſſiſt 
a ſhip, though ſtruggling in the greateſt extre- 
, mity to make the harbour; hereby many 
veſſels may be ſaved and brought in by their 
help, and much property and numbers of lives 


| Preſerved, that would have periſhed, had the pi- 


lots remitted thoſe terrors a tempeſt very reaſon- 
_ ably. excites; being fully ſatisfied, that whilſt 
they are accommodated with Cork jackets, their 
lives are not in danger from water. Commerce 
will hereby receive more den than at on 


| ſight may appear. 


5. 9. Nor 0 accidents in diſtant voyages, 
happening to ſhips at ſea, by which many un- 
fortunate people periſh, only to be conſider'd: 
the numbers of people annually drown'd, by the 
overturning, ſplitting, and running down of 
boats, in the rivers, ports, and on the coaſts of 
this kingdom, anake a "ny n nu: 
tation. 


For ſome years paſt, not fewer, on an average, 
E 3 | than 
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than one hundred and forty ſouls have been 
drowned in the River Thames. In 1757, the 
amount. for the year paſt was 173, I have not 
obſerved how many the laſt year produced, but 
I fancy we may be allowed to ſuppoſe, that in 
the other ferries, ports and rivers of this iſland, 
not leſs than 300 more OF: loſe ar An 
by the water. 
For the uſe of boats, on the "i Thames, : 
perhaps the Jacket might not be quite ſo conve- 
nient as broad pieces of cork faſtened together, 
three pieces on one ſide, and three on the other, 
each ſide about half a pound ; theſe tied to each 
other, at the diſtance of twelve inches, by a 
broad leather ſtrap, with one longer and narrower 
parallel to it, and faſtened alſo to the left hand 
ide cork; a buckle is joined to the . inſertion of 
the broap ſtrap into the oppoſite cork, to receive 
the end of the leſſer ſtrap; ſo that it is buckled 
on in a moment under the wearer's arm-holes ; 
and theſe ſort of floats ſhould, by an order, be 
oppointed to be conſtantly ready in all boats. 
If a life be loſt for want of them, the boatman 
to ſuffer the penalty of five pounds, How eaſy 
and trifling an expence this would be, needs not 
be repeated. Every boat ſhould be provided 
with as many pair of theſe floats, always ready 
in the head of the boat, as they uſually carry 
paſſengers. If the boatman fails in- this, it can- 
| nor Ve * unreaſonable or hard if he forfeits 


his 
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fue, for endangering the lives of the people c on 
'board, who will thereby all become ſuperinten- 
dants of the due execution af ſo. ſalutary a ſtature, 
and be naturally as careful to count their carks, 


as now to rake their numbers. People of a ti- 


merous diſpoſition, might preclude the cauſe of 
fear by adapting their floats, and being always 


provided againſt an accident whilſt they were in 


the boat. All diſcreet perſons, when threatnied 
by danger, would at leaſt have a float in their 


hands, ready, that if neceſſity urged, they may 


5 ſwim or float till ſome aſſiſtance can be brought, 


which is always near in the river, where bogts 


and other veſſels, or craft, are ſo numerous; or 
if no help ſhould chance to be at hand, the per- 
ſons thus accommodated, would be carried by 
the current to ſome landing place, or within 
reach of ſome veſſel, even though it were ſeve- 
ral miles down the ſtream ; ſo that 1 it would be 


| nearly. impoſſible for any perſon to be drowned, 
who had preſence of mind enough to lay hold 
upon the floats. They would be a certain infal- 


lible ſecurity z and paſſing and repaſſing on the 
Thames, would not excite: ſuch an idea of terror 
and. diſlike as it now does, on account of the 
many lives that periſh in this river. This again, 

as people become leſs afraid, may cauſe more 

employment to the boatmen, which would in- 
| creaſe their number, and help to recruit gur na- 


9 Every means to Ng chat national pur- 


E 4 puſe, 


— 
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poſe, ſhould be conſulted. That it might pro- 
bably hurt chis ſeminary of ſeamen, was a po- 


pular argument againſt the new bridge at Weſt- 


miner. That it would improve it, ſhould have 


its weight in Promoting the uſe of n propoſal 
here offered, 


There may be people who will maliciouſly 


| miſunderfiand my meaning, or affect to be merry 


with it, who, that they may ſeem to have ſome 
reaſon for their ridicule, may ſay, Are men who 
go to ſea then, or who take a boat over the river, 
always to be ſtiffen'd up in theſe buckram doub- 


lets? But as that is not my purpoſe, which 
every ſenſible perſon will conceive without fur- 


ther explanation; and as the queſtion can only 
ariſe from ill- nature or intellectual impotence, to 


regard it, would be an inſtance of eee 


humiliation. 


1. The cork. tree grons very well in 


told climates. | 


2. Ir is produced in ch the Brings Ame- 


rican colonies : was it therefore required, it might 


be made very cheap and 3 and extend 
their commerce. | 


3. Thet tree being Five of the winks ſoon pro- 


duces it a- new. It is rather an excreſcence from 


the bark than the bark irſelf : a ſort of agaric or 
| fungus 
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fungus. The tree does not fuffer therefore from 
its being taken away, as would be the conſe- 
quence if it was really the bark; but as it is not, 


the taking it away cauſes the tree to exfoliate 


the new production, and the oftener the mother 
tree is ſtript, the cork produced again becomes 
better, more compact, and in larger quantity. 


4. Cork GY es a nature, that acer | 
made of it is not much more inconvenient than 
a woollen one. Its ſtiffneſs and incompliancy 
are objected with little reaſon. For though 
the piece of cork be never ſo improperly adapted 
by its natural diſtortion, to the purpoſe of a jack- 
et, and no better ſort perhaps can be had : Yet, 
by only making it hot before a fire, it is eaſily 
| bended, and complies ſo as to aſſume any figure 
or ſhape, and to be eaſily fitted to the form of 
che body, for which 1 it is deſigned. 


J 11. It is the particular ſtructure and confi- 
guration of the human body, rather than its be- 
ing of a greater ſpecific gravity, that prevents its 
ſwimming naturally, as the brute animals do. 

Mr. Thevenot, ſome years ago, publiſhed a 
piece in French, called art de nager, or the 

art of ſwimming, illuſtrated with figures. Be- 
fore him Everard Digby, an Engliſhman, and Ni- 

| cholas Winman, a Dutchman, had alſo laid down 
the rules of this art. 7 bevenot has indeed done 
N little 
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little elſe than tranſcribe from them; and though he 
may appear more learned and philoſophic in his 
difquiſitions, and more accurate in the manner 
of transfering his ſentiments, yet he contains no- 
hing more really uſeful or more inſtructive to 
ſfwimmers than either of them. Had he read 
With due attention, Horelli's treatiſe De moju ani- 
malium, he perhaps would not have affirmed as 


he has done; that the human ſpecies would ſwim = 


naturally like other animals, were they not pre- 
vented by fear, which magnifies: their danger, 
Experience evinces the fallacy of that aſſertion : 
for if a brute newly born be thrown into water, 
it floats; but throw an infant in before it has re- 
ceived any idea of fear, it does not ſwim, but 
ioftantly ſinks and is drowned. This is ſaid to 
be owing to the different ors 
tion of human from other animal bodies: 
particularly, -which is very extraordinary in — 
ſituation of its center of gravity. In man, it is 
faid; the head is much heavier in proportion than 
any other part of the body. It is alſo ſaid, this 
is owing to its being furniſhed: with a larger 
quantity of brain; and that it has, beſides, a deal 
of fleſh and bones, and no cayities filled only 
with air. But there ſeems to me to be other, 
and much ſtronger reaſons to be advanced, to 
|  fhew why. man does not ſwim naturally. Parti- 
Gaby, becauſe in en — * fans being 
Vi 15 l. * | 
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downwards, the noſe, mouth and ears being im- 
merſed, are obvious to the reception of much 
water. | Bur, in brutes, the noſe is upwards, che 
mouth hotizvntal with the water, or above it, 
and the ears erect. The muſcles of their necks 
being ſtronger, and placed in an horizontal: di- 


rection, alſo tend to elevate the head above the 


water, and fo to prevent its entering at thoſe 
ſaict to be occupied by many cavities and finus's; 
though this indeed be rather a/planfible than fo+ 
lid argument, and their brain being but ſmall in 
quantity, compated with that of mankind. 
Theſe creatures have therefore many 2 
in ſwimming, which man has not; and conſe- 
' quently are much eee beads 
above water, and the reſpiratory paſſages freet 
from ſuffocation. Breathing being uninterrupted, 
little action is required of the limbs to keep the 
body in motion. But as Berli obſerves, Patt 1. 
Chap. '23. that fiſhes puſh themſelves forward by 
the force of their tails, and their fins ſerve only 
to keep the body well poized and ballanced; and 
to prevent vacillation: ſo I doubt not, but the 
tail of a four-footed animal, is the greateſt help 
to its ſwimming, which alſo indicates another 


reaſon why brutes ſwim, nenen does * 8 


bim. naturally. 4 wm 
_ © Frogs eee ee it may be 
| fi they are wichour the al, and per hat © 


ſwims 
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ſwims better? But it is to be obſerved, that 
their hind legs anſwer the lame purpoſe, by con- 
forming to the verticity of the tail in brutes and 
in fiſhes, in the manner they naturally employ 
them in ſwimming: this motion mankind only 
can imitate by long practice. The wings of 
birds correſpond in their uſe to the fins of fiſnes. 
The tail is obviouſly: helpful to the flying of 
birda: take away this important member, they 
only flutter: deprive a fiſh of its tail, it can- 
not ſwim; and there is great ſimilarity in the 
manner of motion thro? air and thro* water. 
I took a dog, who, with his tail at liberty, 
| ed fwim very well: I was unwilling to put 
him to the pain of cutting it off. I therefors 
tied it ſo that he could not move it, and fo that 
it could be of no uſe in ſwimming. The reſult 
was as expected; the 2 not ſwim with 
ſuch eaſe and agility, * nor with ſuch activity 
command himſelf in the water, as when that 
member was at liberty, but laboured and plung- 

ed, rather be with that e i 
nn z d bat bergie flow bor 

F. 12. It takes this nation, as a maritime 
power, to promote, extend, eneourage, and ſe- 
eure, the naval ation, by every poſſible means 
and eontrivance; and, the more that is conſulted, 
the greater benefits may acrue from the art, tho 
greater power to the nation, and the greater honour 


to its * from ſach * meaſures. Men, 
ert wha 
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who were diſtinguiſhed by their talents for po- 
liticks, have obſerved: the vaſt advantages de- 
rived to a ſtate from this, and the neceſſity there 
is to encourage every method to cultivate the 
ſea - faring buſineſs in all its branches. The ef- 
fects of which have ſooner or later, eſtabliſhed 
under many governments, this maxim, that, 
WrosdEVER HAS DOMINION OVER THE Sxa, 
HAS ALse DouixIox OVER THE LAND. 
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oNSCIOUS I am, that the haſte, with 
which theſe papers were written, may have 
betrayed their author into many inaccu- 
racies of ſtile and dition, which it is poſſible, 
had he allowed himſelf more time, might have 
been avoided. There are people who enjoy the 
diſcovery of ſuch overſights, with a very exalted 
triumph. But, diſregarding them, I thought 
thoſe ſlips of language leſs criminal, than to de- 
lay a benefit to-mankind for the redreſs of ſuch 
literary trifles ; and 1 perſuade myſelf there are 
people in the world of the ſame opinion. Tis 
pity any precipitancy to obey the dictates of uni- 
verſal benevolence, which actuates a publick ſpirit 
to quick execution, ſhould meet with no better 
The ſpots and imperfections expoſed by a 
rapidity of virtue, and a fervour of public 
' zeal, may attract the eye of ill nature till it 
has ſtared itſelf blind: but then it will hard- 
ly be aſked, which party, the object or he 
5 8 „u 
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who gazed on it, more ſenſibly irritates ridicule. 
But to people who read to find faults ! give the 
chaff they have picked for their pains. If ſuch 
maintain the ſeat of judgment; merit, or good 
intention, in vain may plead ſome title to can- 
dour: for they have, perhaps, diſcovered: in his 
cafe an illegal ll, inſtead of until; and a crimi- 
ä N to > have e the ITN 


Marks they adjutt, and 3 e 
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eee critics, if Imayuſe the term. 
obſerving the detached limbs only, have no con- 
ception of what degree of beauty and fymmetry 
might ariſe from their natural arrangment and 
regular union. Much more properly, I believes 
it will be allowed, had ſuch people been employ- 


ed in correcting the literary errors of the pres, 


than in criticiſing upon its productions. Elegant 
propriety and beautiful diſpoſition of ſentiment, 
| to be properly comprehended and judged of, re- 
quire ſome degree of capacity, therefore cannot 
be ſuppoſed to fall very fitly under their inſpec- 
tion. For my part, I will venture to take Ciceros 
word on the ſubject.  Omne quod de re * di- 
lacide 1 een mibi dici videtur. 


; 
* : 8 4 : * 
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There are many men, it is true, who draw 
night concluſions from wrong ideas; but there 
are more who, from right ideas, Sw wrong 
concluſions. Mr. Locke, to whoſe word we are 
apt to ſubſcribe in ſuch matters, gives us no 
very advantageous opinion of the intellectual 
rectitude of ſuch people: yet how many ſuch 
there are, may be beſt computed by an eſtimate 
of thoſe who generally deem every new invention 
a whim; or, as they call it, a project; never 
eonſidering that the artiſt, who endeavours on 
the foundation of juſt reaſon, and repeated ex- 
periments, to make his ingenuity a bleſſing to 
mankind, is very diſtin& from, and merits” an- 
other ſort of regard, than that due to o the chi- 
merical hypotheſiſt. 

But envy, malice, or ſomething till | more ri- 
diculous, and much more loud of clamour, take 
this method to diſcountenance invention, and ex- 
tinguiſh the ſparklings of art, by corroding with 
indiſcriminate malignancy, the beſt and the worft 
of its productions. | 
| The inventors of uſeful diſcoveries, have: al- 
ways found folly hard to be informed, obſtinacy 
to be convinced; and evil-minded prejudice to 
be ſilenced; the more they have deſerved eſteem, 
the flower have men been to do them juſtice ; 
they have alſo had the unpleaſing experience, 
| that it was not only their part to deſign greatly, 

but ** muſt urge e. perſevere ſted- 
7 faſtly, 
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faſtly, and, what will be but little to the praiſe 
of their generations, they muſt alſd bear patiently. 
The repulſes, nay ſometimes reproaches tob, of 
the. age they lived in, were to be endured: but 
by that e e age ARE SEO 
thecneans ; 1: 5 boiign 2d: otSwad?s wart br 

The — and eee which, i in 
the nature bf things, may oppaſe a deſign of 
public uſe, are not enough the inventor muſt 
riiſe ſuperior to them, by the forbe of intellectual 

competency and good will to nankind. But 
greater opponents will advance; hutan prejudice, 
evil perverſion, and attachment to cuſtom. He 
reſembles the Hracuſan Philoſopher, attempting to 
liſr che world with an ebgineg only there is this 
difference betwixt their enterprizes 3 chat it is 
much more difficult ta ſtir the vis inertiæ of hu- 
man minds, than of matter. Or he may be 
compared td a little boat with one oar in a tem- 
peſtuous water, which ſtruggles to pull along, 
from ſome dangerous ſhoal, an unwieldy big? 
veſſel, into a more ſafe and commodious ſtation a 
vrhilſt the people on board, tho?: convinced he is 
doing them a ſet vice, will not eren lend a hand 
to aſſiſt: many, an the contrary, are ſo per- 
verſe, they even contrive to impede, by mean 
artifice, their own' progreſs, only: to ptevent his; 
whereas, would but a few jolly ſeamen take an 
| oar, direct the an or unfurl a fail, they might 
If. 5 | proce 
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procerd- very faſt, tho' the current of envy, pfe- 
Indice, or follyſcr againſt them; and the ſtorms 

raiſed by evil men, blew firong in direct oppo- 
fition:; but the boat may toil till doomfday, if 


the crew be lazy: the man indeed meant well, 
OT rn eee but they 
Dee ee eee bon 1/11 ab SD 
When the great W Mid e 

| the wertie property of che magnet, though he; 
explained it to the world in an anonimous-treas: 
tiſe, it was neglected or diſcouraged; till an db eͤe 
ſcure Neapolitan; availed of his information, an 
marking tho. path pointed out by that great can 
navigation an caſier and ſafer ſeience, and de- 
prived of; or at leaft divided with the Engizſho 
man, nne th : molt uſeful dit | 
2 . ys „ „ict ae 
There 5 WP wilt e en 
that a contrivance maybe uſeful, but thoſe, wh 
make it ſo, are but, 1 fear; very few. And 
yet, when a few only are ſtrennous to puſk on 
the machine, as it is already in motion, à hietle 
pains will preſerve it in action, and even accele- 
rate its rapidity. But popular indolence is nor 
leſs e e e e en 


judice. 129717825 7 3! * nene 
5 The! no argument of an valid n 
3 gated, 
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ted, tho? the ſtrongeſt enforce its utility, tho 
it carries. conviction: along with it, and tho our 
very terrors plead for its introduction into- prac- 
tice, on board our ſhips; yet when I conſider 
what has generally been the fate of many good 
deſignus and improvements, I find too much rea- 
ſon to deſpair ever to fee the contrivance here 
explained, defended, and urged, brought to yield 
that ſervice it is capable of giving, to people in the 


mara with benevolence, whoſe virtue prevails 

Prejddice, who ſpurn away every invidious 
malignancy, that may throw ſtumbling- blockæs in 
the paths of uſeful deſigns, and exert their alerts 


n 
I es very plaily ch our own u dend full of 
prejudice, and actuated too much by the evil 


ber ebe tho? it may be the firſt to 


ſtrike out, is too often the laſt to encourage a 
uſeful deſign. I wiſh I could not give ſeveral 


_ firikingioftances in proof of this unpleaſing truth; 


by which it might alſo be obliquely manifeſted 


how the ſpirit of 1 improvement animates our na- 
tional rivals in art and ſcience. 


The French are zealous he ſe; note hiiting: 
ties, alert and active to execute, and charmed to 
be eſteemed the abettors of deſigns that tend to 

n utility. * is the next honour” ta have 


:FÞ 2 -.. prog 


greateſt diſtreſs; unleſs there are men nobly ani: 


nd tA to 3 Nee : 


@ TE 8 Ed K f, 4 


promoted, to that of having concerted a go 
purpoſe; but a fondneſs to forward every ad 
vance towards maritime perfection, gives them a 
ſingularity that I am ſorry to ſee we rather envy 
than emulate. This it was, doubtleſs, ſhewed 
that nation but very lately ſo formidable a com- 
petitor for naval ſovereignty; and if we neglect 
to catch the evaneſſent ray that animated them, 
which will inſure our preſent poſſeſſion of that 
power chey aimed at, they may ſoon grow up 
more vigorous from their preſent ineffectual fall; 
and riſe to ſuch an height as may convince” us, 
with aking hearts, that the maritime preroga 
is not unalienable. I am in no doubt but their 
alacrity to promote every uſeful improvement, 
and eſpecially ſuch as may tend to make à ſea- 
Faring life more agreeable and leſs dangerous; 
conſequently the ſtrongeſt inducements to, and 
encouragements of it, will excite them with open 
hands to catch at this here exhibited, and pre- 
clude us forever if we now neglect it, the poſſi- 
bility of being the firſt to encourage and pro- 
mote, tho* we have been the firſt to con rive, a 
thing of ſuchi importance to hes lives ang TONY of 
ſeafaring people. 
Nor will they hereby lo ay weight of "MF 
3 aotlenactitaadeble boldnefs that ſhould ſignalize 
ke ſeafaring part of mankind, tho* we may ſuf- 
me much” abatement in We? ideas given of our 
2 N | diſ- 
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| diſcretion and judgment. There is a wide dif- 
ference betwixt magnanimity and courage : 
there are many men who, though they have but 
a very little of the former, yet poſſeſs a great ſhare 
of the latter. A temerarious boldneſs is but 
| ferocity in other terms, and it is criminal with 
- implicit fury to precipitate the human life upon 
_ dangers to which it needs not be expoſed. To 
fight with WAVES, and every peril of tempeſt and 
ſhipwreck, can never be a noble or deſirable 
buſineſs ; but when ſuch conduct is regulated by 
diſcretion, enforced by neceſſity, and availed of 
every ſecurity that prudence, art, and other con- 
vening circumſtances put into our hands; then, 
if dangers ariſe, true magnanimity, and ſterling 
valour have room to exert themſelves with pro- 
priety. A brave man is only bold when armed, 
for then alone has genuine fortitude a fair field for 
exertion. He is a madman who, with a wild ef- 
fort of deſperate intrepidity, meets danger un- 
provided with the inſtruments of defence that 
were in his power; and it is the want of ſenſe 
only, that gains for A even the E of 
a daring man. 

* Some objectors to this propoſal have faid, chat gamen 
ſhould not be ſuppoſed to entertain any idea of fear. But 
every ſenſible man knows that, in real danger, it is a degree 
of madneſs not to be afraid. Mankind are naturally afraid 


when ſurrounded with danger; to be confident of being in a 
ſtate of ſafety ought to remove apprehenſions, 7715 not to ex- 


: cite them. 
| 3 | bs 
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43 che horror of deſpair, ferocity is miſtaken 


for bravery, the wildneſs of fury for intrepidity, 


and the efforts excited by danger appear the effect 


of firmneſs of mind: if we are then ſurprized by 


rreſlection, we ſoon confeſs that weakneſs was the 


Principle of ſuch heroiſm, ſo contempt is oft the 
companion of it, repentance the fruit, and per- 
dition the recompence. We ſhould have no very 
exalted opinion, and indeed there would be little 
reaſon, of the military competency of a General, 
ho ſhould neglect to poſſeſs himſelf of an ad- 
vantageous poſt, at the approach of his enemy, 
eſpecially if of ſuperior force, and he had no 


reaſon for ſo doing, but becauſe he would not 


take the advantage before him Would not he 
Joon be juſtly accuſed, of a very fooliſh and cri- 
minal temerity, even tho he gained the victory? 
And ſhould not we rather incline, in that caſe, to 


Praiſe his fortune than his judgment? But that 


is much different from ſtruggling againſt ele- 


ments where all advantages are laudable, and a 


man cannot refuſe them but in oppoſition to the 


dictates of nature and common ſenſe. 


Now, if a plank ſtarts! if the ſhip founders at 
ſea, ſtrikes.upon a rock, or ſand-bank ; how oft 
every ſoul on board periſhes,! A * ſhore, 

with a hard gale, terrifies the ſeaman, who, 
animated with the heat of battle, would front 
the mouth of a cannon.— From what has been 
urged, it will eafily be conceived how ſafe, 
8 | In 
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in all theſe (circumſtances, when, their ſhip is in 
the greateſt. danger, the lives of the people might 
be, werd they accommodated with the cork jacket, 
What @ comfortable idea to thoſe who go on 
voyages, thro" the great deep, and when men's 
Searts fail them for very fear, to be themſelves 
extmpted from thoſe anxious apprehenſions of 
perpetual” jeopardy, and to feel ſuch diſquiet- 
ing ſolicicudes diſſipated and precluded, by con- 
fidence of ſafety; and that tranquillity and con- 
pineſs, is certainly a conſtituent of it; as ſecurity 
is, indeed, a more deſirable dn the my 
thereof. 

Had this 8 a 55 — 1 
FA general practice, the rocks of Scilly-had abated 
their terror; Sir Clondfly Shovell, and the brave 
famen loſt with him, would many of them 
doubtleſs have had a longer date : Baleben, and 
many of the gallaht choſen men who periſhed 
with him, might have eſcaped the jaws of the 
deep. Tis certain, many of thoſe who periſhe 
in the Prince George fo lately, had till been liv- 
ing; and Capt. Fortunatus Wright, might now | 

have been a terror to the French. ; 

I be ſtrongeſt negative argument that can be 

employed to enforce a thing, is, that none can 

be urged againſt it. When the utility of a pro- 

poſal is ſtriking, and palpably manifeſt, to infiſt 

: Tony i in arguing for it 1 a little —_— we 
4 
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and the moſt ſolid allqpgions an ſupport of a 
evident truth, may be ſo grave as to aſſume 
an aſpect not over ſerious. 'We may therefore 
condude} that to the ſenſible pure öf mankind, 
too much already may have been advanced; and 
I hope to the reſt, enough is urged to enforce 
conviction; and that all who have humanity be- 
 yond. the ſhape,” will endeavour to 1 into 
| prheral uſe, che benefit of chis co trance. 
Much more might have been urged, to ex- 
who and enforce the uſe of the cork jacket but 
the ſelf-evidence of its ſecurity and benefit, ſuper- 
ſiecdes the neceſſity of further demonſtration. 'I 
ſhall only add, that no man in his ſenſes, who 
Has a due regard for life, an adequate ſenſe of 
the dangers of the ſea, and a juſt idea of the 
ſecurity here offered him, will ever venture upon 
a voyage without availing himſelf of it, if poſ- 
ſible Bet the ſeaman, therefore, 
Who has h cork jacket, ſell bis coat and buy 
one thb it 3 r F eh be . it 
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Celeſte expires 49s — 
Avertit morbos, metuenda pericula pellit. 
_ Hoxrar. 
By this, 23 waters are obtain'd, 
Diſeaſes ſnun'd, impending woes reſtrain'd. 
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_ ſimple and eaſy contrivance, light of 
charge, conveniently carried, artleſs in 
ſeafaring people may indubitably be preſerved, 
even when the moſt terrifying accidents render 
in vain every effort by which they endeavour to 
| fave their veſſel : yet as the calamities of ſickneſs* 
are of equal danger to them, I ſhall proceed to 
lay down a few conciſe, practicable, and eaſy 
rules, by a regular obſervance of which the moſt 


bs [4 a _— 
— — — ͤ —— — oo nr — 


but alſo an effectual cure for i intermittents wh 


What I ſpeak 1 18 from experience. N 


1 H E S E AMA N's 
of thoſe diſtempers, to which the lives of ſea- 
men are generally deemed obnoxious, may be 


1 o ; o n 
* — „ e F 
a * 


609 The frſt : ata es to people who 


Wo to ſea, is that called the ſea-ſickneſs ; 


generally reckoned ſalutary, as it cauſes a oy ; 


charge of bilious br acrimonious matter from the 


ſtomach. But this diſorder is to ſome  conſtitu- 


tions more violent than they can bear: it is ealily . | 


prevented by taking, before going on board 
ſhip, a moderate vomit z and, a little while after 
it, ſome gentle opening medicine. The vomit 
may be from half an ounce to an oynce, of roach 
alum infuſed in an earthen pipkin, in a pint of 


beer, till one third of the quantity is evaporat- 


ed“ a drachm of rhubarb anſwers the other 
purpoſe, to a moderately. ſtrong © conſtitution, 


alum thus taken is not only a good vomit, 


they are too ſtubborn to ſubmit to the bat 


Fg 


\ his may im» kw (bt beer 
Ms efficacy and fafery too; nt only from my own experi- 


| ak; but alf from that of u partitular friend, whoſe medi- 


dei knowledge and judgment can be no more doubted than 
his humanity and ingenuity. How the alum operates, in in- 
termittents, may be eafily explained. But it ĩ is more uſeful to 
won that Ki is really 8 than how it We that virtte, 
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e ) The ſea-airis the moſt pure, the moſt mild, 
and the moſt falutary *. Foul air on board ſhips 
is extremely detrimental to health. It firſt ariſes 
from the bilge, and the putrid water contained 
in that cavity. Let therefore the pumps be daily 
well worked, to extract that water before it can 
putrify : and often rinfe and wath the bilge, by 
letting in, and pumping out, the clean ſea-water. 
If the ventilator can, by a pipe conveyed thither, 
be brought to act upon that firſt origin of putri- 
faction, the effects of that improvement mult, 
doubtleſs, be very ſalutary: but if it only act 
in the common way, by extracting the putrid air 
from the hold and ftore rooms of a ſhip, by 
keeping it, if poſſible, in conſtant action, a crew 
may be preſerved in good health, tho? in a hot 
climate. I do not doubt but an ingenious me- 
chanic might eaſily conſtruct a ventilator for 
ſhips, which their own agitation in the water 
ſhould keep in almoſt perpetual movement; 16 
that only in a dead calm, when the veſſel was 
Hat; Wag duite 
The fea air is the moſt wholeſome of all others. The 
learned Ramazini certainly did not do well in attributing the 
fea ſcurvy to the ſaline exhalations which are mixed in that 
element, eſpecially as he determines it to be a principal cauſe 
f that diſtemper : for in a much ſtronger degree of heat than 
0 impreſſed by the ſun's influenee upon any part of our globe, 


no ſalt will riſe in diſtillation of fea water. And again it is well 


known, that the rays of light and Heat are not reflected, but 
el * the water, 


{ 
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quite ſtill, would there be need of men to work 
it ; and at ſuch times they have little buſineſs to 
do: therefore it would rather be uſeful in em- 
ploxing them at idle hours, than in any degree 


(3.) Bathing in the ſea water, in hot climates, 
is very wholeſome when done with diſcretion: it 
ſhould never be immediately after meals, for 
| reaſons obvious to thoſe who are. acquainted with, 
animal nature and œconomy. Bathing in, and 
drinking the ſalt water is a te cure for 
re diſeaſes. (See p. 6.) 


by» Cleanlineſs, and FIT? "EN are 
very beneficial. Sir John Narborough preſerved the 
health of his crew, in a long and unwholeſome 
voyage, by obliging them to have a ſtrict ob- 
fervance of cleanlineſs, and particularly by waſh- 
ing themſelves, and being careful to keep neat 
and ſweet their veſſels of cookery. 


(5) Cleanlineſs alſo extends itſelf to apparel - 
and 'bed-cloaths, which ſhould always be, with 
the ſtricteſt care, ' preſerved, in the nn ſtate 


of poſlible purity. 


- (6.) One inſtance of dentin ene 
3s lying down to ſleep, as ſeamen too frequently 
do, in all their cloaths : this ſhould never be | 
=uffered ; but, inſtead of. being * it is 

| oft 
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| oft encouraged, that wes ag the more teady 
at a call,” 59k 973 
ö als 467 te 

WA The. hs ES of; man is not | indefinite; 

: 3 are often neceſſiated to labour extremaiy 
hard; even in chot weather, hen intenſe tall 8 | 
attended witk great hazard. This -ſhould:-Be 
conſidered by all judicious and humane come 
manders. Jet them, therefore, conſult every 
meaſure of alleviating, or relieving, thoſe dan 
gerous neceſſities. All the indulgence the can 
de given them, is. the ſeamens right upon uch 


occaſions. order a agottan 


8.) But, this. is attended... with, another,” and 
even worſe effect than that of filchineks, which is 
the parent of a frowſy unwholeſome air: for the 
ſeamen accuſtomed to this bad habit, often tye 
down to ſleep in: wet jackets, and thereby, n- 
tract ng the firſt introduction to- . di- 


ſtempers. o Ain of at vilsog 130 Hoqu 


(9.) Theſe evil rae are L dg aol: ing ; 
one. ſtill much more detrimental, prepolterqus, 
and inconfiderate : this is the appointment of 
watch every four hours, which makes the men 
deſirous to get to ſleep as ſoon as poſſtble after 
their time of work is expired, their allowance of 
reſt being ſo ſhort: and if it happens that a man: 
does not ſuddenly go to ſleep, he is called up to 

Watch, . Pittance of four hours repoſe being 


Me ng | 
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chpſcd, before he fleeps at all : whereas, were 
the ſeamen to watch and ſleep eight hours, in- 
ſtead of four alternately, their repoſe would be 
ſound and 'wholeſome, and they would undreſs 


and go to their hammocks with comfort and re- 


freſhment, nor repine to watch for eight hours 


after nature had been ſatisfied with eight hours 


competent uninterrupted - repoſe. How produc- 


tive ef many diſeaſes, habitude of broken and. 


diſappointed ſleep, and a privation from due reſt; 
in Ki; are, needs not be mentioned. I with 


the evil cuſtom, 'after the AY other 
nations, Was reformed. | | 


(0 Much ficep i in 'hot jibe hurtful; 
it relaxes and eneryates pins greatly, and hay 
the body ih, no hoo go cr OR 


18 


(2x; Y 8 al Shin who bee 
a due regard to ſelf-preſervation, never to ſleep 
upon deck, eſpecially in the night, or when the air 
is 23279 for obvious reaſons. 1 


A 


ra.) Let the breaſt de covered FE 
—_— 


4235 255 were + wad eedlteks to OY 
the prudent ſeaman never to ſleep 8 
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it Wick {pork xs: and a- 


After linnen bas been, WD in (: 8 5 water, Hl 
ſhould be rigfed i ig freſh. witer; for the. alt x Porr, 
ticles adhering to it, are hurtful bo. the wearer 
The expence of freſh \ water would be | ut {ſms 
an hundred ſhirts may be rinfed i in a fmall pz 


| — en even es 
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(115.) 'Tis very ; important, the beiten 
ſhips, to be well provided with a plentiful ffore 
of vinegar ; if the ſeamen uſe: it wich all their 
victusls, che bettet l. but eſpecially. ler them uf 
litele in their vater vajdy'> 
e eee ee Vin! 


0% The ieh om is WO as wee 
aight to be prohibited in hor climates and, fea" 
ſons, or elſe to be eaten with Wo plenty of 


900 = 16:2 
419% MY Gn r Gi e 
2215. f nr il Ai 
bY * Tis pity. bewegen of making exe «for naing . 
not attempted o Dee 2% 


__»+-FromenG kg Vini, aces FOR A, AS — 

pore; vitanda neceſſitas. Vegetius, lib. HI. cap. 32 4 

1 Sarchrius obſerves, (Sect. ii. obſeru. 5.) unt porte $604 
feeding upon all kinda of ordure, even cation if it Bes in hie 
way: it is the 1 animal in the brute ereation, ſubject to 
| fal 
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(170 Vinegar « 2 evil effects from water 
" Indlining. to putrifaction, and Promotes great- 
ly that Galutary perſpiration which in hot cli- 
| _ prevents putrid fevers | and inflamma- 
I vinegar fails, ſpirit of ſea-ſalt anſwers, | 
it a a very] ſmall, quantity, nearly the ſame happy 


purpoſe, a as that i in a N proportion. 


444.9 1 


* 
ag 


2618.) A Uttle falt with Ga dect 1 putri- 
faction; a greater quantity prevents or retards 
it: therefore, in hot climates, it is better t to eat 
) x ar all all than inf rr all Pioportioge 


0 
3 
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ſervation from, and very ſalutary in, ſcorbutic 
diſeaſes. It has been obſerved TR who have 

treated upon the marine ſcurvy, that the ſpirit! 
of ſea ſalt is an abſolute remedy *: it reſtores? 


that ſtiptic balſam to the blagd ef which it was 
deprived by the diſeaſe, and for want of which it 
was 9 and attenuated, to a degree of. 


gh 4 watery, 


re lune diſeaſes and the leproſy, and alſo fomething very | 
like what we call the king's evil, which in Latiz is termed 
[crofula from /crefa a ſow : this difſeaſe in Greet is named 
Troia from woipog a hog : it is alſo ſubject to the meaſles, 'z 23 
noiſom diſeaſe, and contagious,” in ſo much that it paſt into a 
proverb, as we learn from Juvenal who calls it porrige, The 
putreſeent quality of its fleſh, . and the uncleanlineſs of the 
beaſt, ſhew that its prohibition as food amongſt 1 
22 was rather . 

88 . r n Ne 8 


* 
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n. as is its ſtate in that diſtemper, 
we are aſſured ah many. accurate ae of the 


$4708 


ay oo If a tie 4 was provided for * uſe 
of ſeamen after hard fatigue, inſtead of ſuch 
other liquors as are commonly given to them, 
by generous and humane commanders, on theſe 
occaſions, it would have a much better effect, 
as the vegetable acid in it gives mls 
1 againſt Feen, Wo 2013.0; Dr 
by PRs The Gamen ods no „ to 
| terwperanee in drinking, but in warm climates 
moderate eating is very ſalutary; inordinate eat- 
ing ſollicits diſeaſes; an uneaſy fullneſs is to 
be avoided, Their being meſſed” in portioned 
allowances of victuals, is no ſecurity againſt 1 in- 
temperance : : for at ſometimes a man's health 
may be in ſuch a ſtate, as to be moſt ſuitably 
nouriſhed with half his uſual quantity of food. 
Intemperance in eating, is much more dangerous 
_ pry Wm” , dont nib 


62 ) Avoid in all, 895 cpecialy in ber cl. 
mates, the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
Palm a and 1 are knee pernicious, 

. 0 1 it 
Fry antia Fabeſt ue en 
£52 Wer- — = pace qu 
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if not very ſparingly drank : but 


drinks, diluted with plenty of water, and mix 

with any good acid, eſpecially of the vegetable 
kind, are contributive to promote a falutary 
c perſpiration,” and to preſerve health. Water 
alone is an improper drink for en; feed | 
ee Pavan epi 


48 2 2 b 


(2 3.) -Seamen; when on Mice ſhould' be: Per- 


_ ticularly careful of incurring ſuch er tag con as 


indicate the uſe of mercury. The and 


other putrid diſeaſes, are always obſerved to in- 


vade, with the moſt rapid and fatal fury, thoſe 
conſtitutions which have previouſly made free 
with that mineral, eſpecially if to a degree of 


ſalivation . Hence it is to be obſerved, chat in 


218 


GT, Fuba tells us, on oecd of a peſtlential 2 which . 
raged in his time: Quicumque aquam ob ingentem calbrem 
bibifſent, ut villicus quidam, ad quem curandum alio morbo 
affectum, accitus eſſem, mihi narravit, correpti intra duos 


dies moriebantur. Qui vero cęrviciam bibebant, utpote potum 


magis huic noſtræ regioni conſuetum, iis morbus protrahe- 
batur. Dr. Rogers has obſerved, that ** Such as riot c Neni- 
« mal foods, and drink water only, are ſubje& to putrid and 
« ſlow fevers.” See the i E 18 e Dr. - Pridigh's 
Camp diſeaſes, p. 296. | 7 

| + Backftrom, a Dutch phyſician, He Hofman, — and 
Kramer, paſs an unanimous condemnation upon the uſe of 
meroury in dhe ſcurvy, and ſhew moch reaſon for de de- 
ing. N wh. bn A rok * 3 
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wounds, and venereal ſores, generally open ne 
e eee eee 46h 5.02 ov 


"4 >. 
ef * ** 8 * 


| b If che ſtomneh — its common 
food, is oppreſſed, and emits much wind, and is 
| E it bones the mee e of a 


(23. * For a pain in the kinder part of. we 

in the breaſt, back, or loins, if acute, 
bleeding. is. indicated : on theſe occaſions, how- 
evet, be not too laviſh of che fluid of life. For 


0 ſtrong man, eight ounces of blood is enough a 


to evacuate at one time. Tis much ſafer, and 
often more effectual too, to loſe twice eight than 


once ſixteen Ounces... Loſs of much, blood ſuper- | 


* " 


induces. innumerable nervous diforders. 


(265 5: As! pains in the head generally ariſe from 


: ſome. prediſpoſing cauſe, in the ſtomach, a little 
abſtinence will, for the molt part, prove the eaſieſt 
| remedy. | There is ſcarcely a diſeaſe invades the 


human body, which can reſiſt the mighty reſto- | 


rauve Yen of temperance. £ 


(a7, 0 Plethora, or too much nouriſhment 400 
| fullneſs," is not indeed the moſt common cauſe of 


„ I 62 * maritime 


* 4 14 1 i 
\ # L gt * 5 * ; * + * 


1 That this was che as we are aſſured by the author of 


lord Arbon s Voyages, in * 3 of che ſcorbutic ur- 


* \ 
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% THE SEAMAN's 
maritime diſorders: however, an illneſs; may 


happen to be ſo derived, and then abſtinence is 
an infallible cure, aſſiſted with ſuch a gentle eva- 


cuation as may be ſafely procured e 


r e e n NN al Aout! 
d 3 oY 

0 28. ) The ns, 3 5 3 3 

open: if coſtiveneſs continues for more than 


forty-eight hours, it becomes dangerous ; but if 


it be ſuffered for three days, ſome bad conſe- 


quence may be apprehended: take therefore a 
ſuffcient quantity of ſalt water, to cauſe the re» 
. e 1 9. L 8 AT xo + pp 


to thoſe of the moſt terrifying 'aſpe& "amongſt 
a ſhip's crew. The ſcurvy itſelf generally 
takes its riſe ſrom this origin, therefore a cold 


cannot be neglected with any degree of diſcre- 


tion. When cold is taken, be as careful as may 
be, not to increaſe it by unneceſfary, expdſures : 


drink plenty of diluti fluids: id fate 
- meats, if peaſe-ſoop; gruel; br ſach "fort of f 
quid. diet may be procured. _ Colds are Gdorn | 


got by ſeamen, but whilſt, y within ten or. twelve 


12 


* of ſhore. In as 8 proper "ſea air, or 
more remote from + nh.» 


T0 are very uncom- 


! 


4 F. : , o 0 
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an [pie nila. riet Bib: ws 27h wg nden 


(30) On ſuch occaſions ho eaſily — 
men be ſupplied with good plenty of excellent 
and woboleſume ſoup: by the help of a:digefter:in 
| 's manner ? By this machine,” with a lamp 
—— — 
might be liquiſiec in a few. minutes. Howdight 
vf charge this engine, how plentifullh andgeatdily 
bones cf cartle might be prooured, how, eafily 
preſerved if ſliced or in powder, hows quickly 


made potable, how wholeſome and reſtoratioe 


ſuch food would be to ſickly people, as it is a 
Hdble amd errelent broth; Withour the help 


öf © alt to pfeſerve;, 1 ſübmit to the doch 


TFarfon i of that who Have mbfe authorfty, nd 
v the fame bene volende N 
the miſeries of Raman in diſtreſs. . * 801 


222329., ai: notriogoiqg -umel 203 ©! HOQURY _ 


55057.) Avbid boitermg long in the raysiof 


ot fm. 29maai bas Jar ni cdl no —_—_ | 


VII b * uch oil, Aries { 26rl3 Zo noißeflab 
V 


(32 .) Avoid, wearing wet cloa nee 
; removed. ac ſpon as PAD 10 your 5 = 


(33.) It may ſeem a trifling alte vt it Will 


proye greatly ſalutary. to a ſhip's crew, to make 


Syery man.to, waſh his mouth daily, morning and 
night, with vinegar. . This is particularlyſalue 
tifergus in hot! weather, and a, ſingular preſerya- 
tive againſt the ſcurvy and all putrido diſeaſes. 
_” the. ſame time as ſuch a diffuſion of acid or 

EE” anticeptic 


„ 


. — == 


* 
— 1 N 7 — — gore 
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anticeptic particles are diſſeminated through the 
parts of a ſhip, — away ne <pv 4g aig 
cacy; to prevent, or deſtroy; the influence of pu. 
tieſcnt or: corrupt air, and to reſtore it to a 
wholeſome: ſtate: by this practice alſo; the lung 
— poinifactiony ſo that — 6 
— — or elſe entirely change their poiſon- 
eus to a — The man in fuch- wy 
mour is ſafe. 155 o9raoldior. * 0 K d FOG DE M45 CY 

OAT ain »g Bloc 

6% J When, thirſty.in hot, weather, aner far 
tigue, ever drink much water Without à fer 
drops, of. vinegar in, it: a gpod. ſpirit, if procu- 
is not improper. The diſcreet, ſeaman will 

be provided with 2 Helle THIN» or arrac, for the 
ſame purpoſe in the ſame proportion: tis better 
faded: for fuch Aalptary oecaſions, than laviſhed 
away on ſhore in riot and intemperance, to the 
deſtruction of that health which, thus prudently 


utedl ir right contribute to preſerve: and to the 


paving a way for e miſeries, which might 
haye beep a ayoided. i aint £5 Þ by 10 1 8 * 


63.) Inddlerce and thu | baneful to 
healer," "and portentls diſeaſe: ds noch is more 
hürtful than much labour. In calm weather, 
Fhen there is little buſineſs to be done in the 
Hip, moderate e eraſe Mould not n | 
© DN $55 S. . have 
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1 dave awiys remarked thoſe who obſerved this 
to 0 the beſt ſtate ef health, ei e 
' ye ads ret ne bell fr e 
"—_ XD Dass desert 
fatigue ee inactivity; fullneſs and emptyneſs'; 
fleeping and watching ; gms on» 3 
1 — ores, bo ovens wb 
+ 5: Te 
. fopd..of 
ſeamen, are generally ſuppoſed to be the cauſe-of 
many of their diſeaſes :- if the cauſe is indiſpenſ 
able, let us endeavour to preventithe n 
this may be done by vegetables. 
Dried ſpinnach, coleworts, Peg 24 cet 
antiſcorburic- herbs, of which. ſage is not the | 


leaſt, and tis hard to name one without ſome 


degree of that quality, might be eaſily ſun dried, 
and cured for ſea uſe: if made into powder, and 
boiled in a bag to eat with ſalt meats,” they would 
be little inferior, either in anticeptic efficacy or 
| agreeable taſte, even to freſh garden herbs,” This 
proviſion would ſtow in a ſmall compaſs; and in 
_ boiling, a handful of this fume re 
late 1 tolerable: meſs. Wein ar 5118 ; 


(38.) We are aa 3 
fow's crew, landed on the iſland Juan Fernandes. i 
en And e ene lorable 


4 „ Vite oportet Rüigatzobem, . ke eder 
* Celſus. lib. . cap. 10. 


4 * 
8 \ +. 
K * 9 


a _ — 5 — home —— 3 
_” 04.7 Fs ht e . | Me BE, $4 * * 
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violence Cuff ä lay 
ano feed eagerly poi de ben den Herbage 


* dale, 92 eng D nb by 7 oe, 


Ain, why remedies in, the ſea 
s Pleaſant ink —.— 1 
5 i may be made to 
paſt öf room ; there's plenty of Ray Ny 
DEL at the fa feufvy? * new *77 44 + lr! 8 
J only mention thfs as un Rint) Which, tho“ it 
mir be ſound a matter of inpbrtant benefir to 
men im diftreſs and feknefs, Will be ridiculed by 


_ othets* Whole hen to te ene 


ien a 2 Tye: 


. grew bevefir onboard bags wu are in loog 
dune. k is ſome what forbidding; but Ketle © 


kes it a vety agreeable part of diet. It has a 
gitar verve ro preven the. raiſon ric 


in — acl — them eaſy of 


digeſtion, by ſupplying: the ſtomach with a more 
ſolvent 
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ſolvent fluid : therefore it is admirably calculated 
for the-geod of ſeafaring mankind. Ir is cooling; 
refrſhing, eaſy of digeſt ion. and moderately ap- 
perient: add to this, it is cheap, may be readily 
prepared, and preſerved thro* long voyages, and 
requires no great:fpace-of ſtore rd im.. 
I t is made of the white, or any other; eabbages; 
fuch as are rejected in the London markets, ſliced in- 
to a clean barrel, lay of ſalt tol a lay of ſhred 
cabbage the ſalt in a larger proportion when it 
is dęſigned for long keeping. Some people, to 
make it better than ordinary, and abate the ſtrong 
mſmell, ſtrow on each double lay a wa Go 
It is ft co uſe in about fix weeks. | 
ANThe benefit, or rather the vleing, this would 
be on-board ſhips in long voyages, is 200 great to 
admit — and too me to N it. 


— ot 2} ©, — « 2 E 
21 NZ 4 Fog 


(ae The ſeurvy generally 8 a _ 
ways attended, with an obſtructed perſpiration 
removing, therefore, that obſtry@&ion, is 501 
uſeful in preventing or curing the diſtemper. 

To rub the ſkin of the body aniverlaliy every 

day with a rough cloth, until it is chaffed and 
glowing all over, opens a free perſpiration, and 
cauſes. the diſcharge, thro the pores of the ſkin, 


of an inviſible matter, which is full of ſharp ſa- 


line particles; and which, being retained, greatly 
contributes to increaſe, if not totally to cauſe, 
the ſcurvy. 'Tho' this: be a very eaſy expedient, 
90 1 yet 


B THE: S E A M AN. Is, 


yet. it is of the firſt-conſequence for iu ſalutiſe- 
rous effects. and therefore ought. not to he mit- 


ed by. 8 preſerv mme 
| long voyages. ji gutta blatiianving.: 
28:20E240! lte 0 rr Fr rams 3123 3 


41.) Futrid or 3 corrupt water is ex- 
tremely dat „It ſhould never be drank 
until it is rendered perfectly ſweet, and freed from 
every perceptable mark of putridity. This will 
be done very ſoon by blowing through: it large | 
quantities of freſh air 3 which may be dont; as 
Dr, Hates has ſhewed, by an eaſy manner, with a 
pair of bellows: applied to a tin pipe, which is 
| adjoined to a flat tin box with holes in it, which 
is immerſed to the bottom of the veſſel which 
eons the water ene be ventilatedao 


3 4< 330; 4 45 TYSLITHMD 1 MI n R W Junk 
2 When ſeamen are in great diſtreſs. the 
hog! coed: ready to per) the extretnity of 


thirſt, by which many brave men have been loſt 
on board ſhips ; in ſuch a deplorable calamity, | 
they will find great relief by bathing in ſea-wa⸗ 
ter 3 for, tho it is ſalt, yet the ſaline particles, 
—— an the diameters of the pores, are 
- The body, being indued:;with 


a — — of ee in, thro' the * 
fices of the ſkin, ſo much freſh water, that it is 
rendered thereby much heavier, and the burn * 
thirſt is, by this drinking in of water by the ſkin, 
very ſoon allayed: as we find thirſt mitigated 
- FE 1 
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by bathing. | This is an important diſcovery to 


the ſea · faring people, who are ſubject, by various 
accidents and diſappointments; to be expoſed to 


the terrible exigence of water. This Thave fully 


* 


: 4 2 


ſhewn | in a ee now before che Royal N 


"Gai )-This — propel n lftes 
tremity:of want of water; a want which is to be 
avoided, by all poſſible means, and therefore ean 


only, happen by ſome dreadful accident. Sea 


water „then mixed with wood afhes and 
boibd, yields a vapour or ſteam, which, being 
receix ed by a limbeck, and conducted through a 
Pipe into veſſels, is a wholſome water for dtink- 


ing. I would therefore adviſe for the ſaving as 
much water as poſſible, that the ſhipꝰs boiler 


ſhould at all times be covered with a ſort of lim- 
beck head for this purpoſe; for the loſs of the 


ſteam is actually the loſs of fo: much good freſh 
water, which would by this means be all ſaved; 
and might, by a pipe, be conducted wich the 
greateſt eaſe. to a caſł placed in ſome convenient 
| part of the fore-caltle of the ſhip, to receive the 
water thus collected. This limbeek may be made 


of tin or pewter, the broader its top the better ; 
for, by that means, the ſteam will be condenſed 


in larger quantities, and the larger the quantity 
which ariſes from the boiler, the more water 
will be obtained. Therefore, a ſpatula or ladle 
"gy: ve ſo contrived Ws ingenious mechanic, 


at the ourward-fide of it: by this means a very 


_ @ greater proportion, as it is the more quickly 


„ THE SEAM AN 
28 that, being inſerted thro” the fide of the caul- 

dron imo i cavity; no ſteam (ear eſcape*thro? 
the inſtrtzon ; and the water. or liquor in thie 
boiler may be thereby kept ſtirring, by a handle 


great vapour will be raiſed in the boiler, which, 
aſtending intꝭ the limbeck or-ſtili-head; will as 
it is tondenſed,” fall into the pipe, and through 


that be ooννẽ,j to the rain tub!or-cafk'; 


and this vapour, riſing in a greater quantity as 


the ladle is kept in motion, Will alſo deſcend” in 


condenſed, which will be done much faſter chan 
without ſuch a contrivance; provided that the 
nozale or pipe of a pair of bellows de inſerted 
tkrough the limbeck- head into its cavity, and 
freſn cold wind. conſtantly Blown in for that pur- 

poſe. By chis contrivance, ſimple and eaſy to 
be conſtructed, adopted and managed, a a ſmñp's 1 


crew may be ſupplied, at the expence of an hand- 


fal of fuel, with a perpetual fountain of potable 
water, in all places and at all times; either when 
the proviſions are boiled in the common way, 
whereby- muck water may be ſaved; or when 
in want, the men, by thus diſtilling the ſea wa- 


ter, may ſupply themſelves with a very plentiful 
abundance « of gy which | is good, f freſh and ſalu- : 


- 444.) 


ofa for A Abd bel 


freſh water at « the cad edition of Ds. Lind's Treatiſe 


came 
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6. = +417 &%. „ 2. 5 x0 3945 * wn een AN 
(400 Br. Lind a . 60 get as many of the 


<« men as can be prevailed upon to uſe the cold 


s bath, either in tubs under the fore · caſtle, or to 


dip in the ſea, early in the morning, has been 
< found extremely beneficial in warm weather, and 
< in hot countries. The body is thereby cooled 
and refreſhed; the fibres braced up, and invi- 
A gorated, ſo chat the men become afterwards 
_ © better enabled to undergo the fatigues and heat 
« of the day. This would prove not only an 
« excellent means of health, but of cleanlineſs: 
And indeed it has been found expetimentally 
er true, that the cold bath is of ſovereign ufe to 
the Europtans in the torrid zone; and that by 
* eleanſing the ſkin, and invigorating the whole 
habit, it is fo far from ſtopping the plentiful 
< and-neceffary cuticular diſcharges in Hot wea- 
ther, that it promotes them. I ean affirm, 
<« from my own experience in hot climates; that 
% many diarrhœas, and other complaints,” the 
i pure and fole effect of an unuſual and great 
| * (relaxing the ſyſtem of the ſolids, and 
8 wa} A a of the animal juices) 
„ 0 ras * ary; any "have 


n AE 1 18 7p, LIL * itt; © Be 


came to , my hand ; in which I find he KOs) a a propoſal to 
rde ſame intention, by the ſame method, except only that I 
| have adviſed the frequent ſtirring of the water in e boiler by 
ai ladle or ſpatula, inſerted through the fide" of it, and 3 
| quicker condenſation of the ſteam, by moms Ann 
air with a pair « of bellows into the * wh 
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« have not only been. cured by the bath, but the 
« return, and even the attack; of ſuch diſeaſes, 
neee eee e nn e 


S en n 'Te 075 te 


Lam .perſuaded. that: thay nin 76h 1 | 


w "has of che Tyger ſhip of war, "commanded 


« by captain Latham, in her late voyage to the 
Ladies, was more owing to the uſe of the 
cc cold. bath, than to any other circumſtance. res. 
garding the ſbip, or her company . It is in- 
« deed worthy of obſervation, that in this voy- 
age, two ſhips kept together in company, and 
< were pretty much of the ſame. rate yet, at 
« the end · of the run, one of them had above 
two hundred men ſick on board, whilſt the o- 
ther had not above nine or ten. This proves, 
« 1 think, to a demonſtration, that very minute 


© cireumſtances, in a ſhip, often occaſion, or 


prevent, a general ſickneſs, 1 eee A 
1 ne in a — e en 


Sli 


00 « Moſt prend 8 chat che cold 1. — : 


" very ſerviceable. in ſultry weather, and at ſuch 


« a time.often abſolutely neceſſary, as L have ex- 
«« perienced in my own. perſon in hot countries, 


pe yet my be in] OWE: and Prepoſte rouſly 


** Tong uſed, 
i Gr 3 Ekim inſerted in the Cu- 


man's Magazine in the month of April 1755. It is dated: 


from St. Auguftix's Bay, in e of ofa WE 
September, 1754+ ' 


* uſed. The objections, are their too long du- 
ration in the water, or when the ſailors are 
4 permitted to go into it over- heated with Wörk 
or liquor, hen the ſtomach is full, ora crict- 
deal eruptida, called the W heat; appears 
e er <8 TART enn. * 
Arid! 90 2M r AROTER 101 enen 
8.) Dr. Lind, in his Efay-on :themoſtef- 
feftual means of preſerving the health\of-feamen, 
pig. obſerves, that: If the Welt Indians could 
all upon a method of making fuck large quant 
t aities at a time of the rob, or ĩnſpiſſated juice 
of: lemons or limes ?, as would reduce them to 
Dae price, mariders, and all other inhabi- 
ba < tanks. of the torrid zone, might then 'becfup+ 
„lied with a noble preſeryatiyenof health. in 
*fulerp,vobealchiul,ghn 
< eſt phyſicians + of the Indies makes che follow 
ing remark: The moſt knowing practitioners, 
te india, Place greater confidenee in lemons 
s againſt the malignant diſeaſes,  peſtilential; fe- 
” Vers, &c. of the country, than in;coftly bezoar 
or theriac. For my own part, ſays he, I af- 
< fixm,; that in my practice there, I found more 
5« benefit. from them, than ure . one ſimple 
Wed, io „ ee ee e eee RP. n a 
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s taken to ſqueere only found fruit, as a tainted 
orange will endanger the ſpoiling of tb ole; 


+ inga/fewlays,' or filtrated till it iv pretey clæar; 


n the neck of the bottle, 4 little of the beſt wil 


Ss JTHIE' S E AMANN 


-&5 Hol. $07 ations 545 EEE 2 2 Bag. acl 


ry, pott, here. cheſo fruits are 
— and in ſeaſon. Orange juice, \unexcels 
* lemons, may ——— ö 


n the! followidg, manner. Cure — firſt”be 


<< the/expreſſte juice muſt be depurated by ſtund- 


Ae ie Won be put into malt bottles, nene of 
them containing more chan a ping of Juite3} in 


Dor ntl wenn Compete wet 


ö Or-. lr Ian fl 10/4; erte * 8 
ö ane: nu ue n . e i 


want ef the — 
mn Juve or ſurub, ef would figgeR*aho- 


5+ they wigntable acid for the uſe ef che navy, 


aich is che rea ef taftar: A drath; br the 
eight paft ef an cance of this, wilt be fuffi- 
leut for each man a day, "ad for half 4 pint 


of ſpirits, mixed up with a pint and æ half of 
cer. This cream of tartar, is the vegetable 
« eſſential ſalt of wine, and is an agreeable acid. 
d If the” 'offiters. and others in the ſhip, Who 
« make uſe of lemons or oranges, would reſerve 

their 


PRES E R WAT 1 ON; Wh 


their -peels ta he put into the ſpirits ſerved 
dhe mens ut wand graf Aannrngab fla- 
0 0 1 Int add, 
— pow Secs — 


S Nr N N BY e 
It has ba aim aof choſe, Hh 
. mare mg — — 


tis ed man of ö * Aiſeaſes, 


dals lib wes vit J * 1 


| * .omperienced, vagers — — 
1 have: —— —ů— tarter 


is alſo che cheapeſt acid chat cn be 50 
e mended for the purpoſe. An allowant 

the eighth part of an ounce a day. — not 
t ecoſt the” government one ſhilling Warly for 
each man in the Weſt ladies. It diſſobves in 
W ns 3 and 8 an W 
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it being certain, that there are 
1 would hot prefer the uſe of ſuch an agreeable 
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« water more thin at firſt would ee 
<«< conſidering the large quantity of it 'Teft undiſ- 
« ſolved. I imagine; however, the beſt method 
<« would be, to boil over-night, in a large kettle 
« of water, about two pounds and a helf of the 
<« cream, which I think win be ſufficient to aci- 
e dulate a hogſhead of water: or, as it is now a 
general practice to mix water with the ſpirits, 
befone ſerving them to the men, a due propor- 
tion of this may be iſſued to each meſs, 
but few who 


acid, to water and rum only: And each man 
having ĩt in his power to change part of his 

alt —— (which® are ſo detfimental to 

alth in-hotcountfies) with the purſer for 
— 3 a quart 


increaſe of 


; &ret . 3 err ec by mixing it in this 
manner. Hence, the whole a e eee 
Sy nr afition of a cooling c. b ob rati 

utrid, uretic 79 Ws of 

EM oaks FD <Not; HE A 8 

(485 } Inſpiſſated juice of ige wed be an 
excellent kind of ſauce, or ingredient in ſoup, 
for ſea uſe, and would coſt but a very ſmall ſum 
RE . | 5 
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ro prepare large quantities of it from ſo cheap a 
vegetable as the rn M is a 890d antiſ- 


cor butic. | 


ha. The water = Thos _ 10 called 
Herba Britannica v, has been long celebrated as 


a cure ſor the ſrurny, In the time of Pliny , it 


was faid to be a ſpecific againſt that diſorder, 
and an army. was faved from periſhing of that 
diſeaſe by this plant. Providence has given it 
in great abundance in moſt parts of this our 


| iſland; and, if the root were cut into ſlices, 


dried carefully in the ſun, and put into ſecure 
veſſels for ule, it might be carried round the 


world, without looſing its antiſcorbutic corrobo- 
rating virtue. This, as it is cheap and efficacious 


to, would doubtleſs be of great benefit to ſea- 
men; it has all the good effects of the bark in a 


degree, and might be taken in powder or in de- 


coction, and is not dangerous in any way or 
quantity. This would anſwer all the purpoſes of 
the bark, which is too dear a medicine for com- 


mon men on board ſhips to be ſupplied with. 


therefore propoſe this as a cheap, and ſometimes 


it will prove a more &ffectual ſubſtitute. 


12 5 This 


* I have given a plate of "this plant, (See p. 160.) that it 
may be generally known to all ſeamen; and that they may 


procure it for themſelves when they- happen to meet with it. 


11 Lid. 25. Cap. Ii. 
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Abis eib 1s 2 thick, round, ſpreading, juicy 


root, ſpun gy when old; about three hands 


breadth in length, divided: below into ſeveral 
pretty thick parts, Which are ſurrounded with 
fibrous little roots: but, as Linnæus obſerves, in 
his Flora Lapponica, p. 92. in watery places it 
grows much larger, with very long; ſmooth, 

plain, fair jeaves 1 but in dry trust ois le grows 
to a much fmallef "ſize, with tough leaves add 
undulated at the edges — The root is in colour, 
when newly dug up, black oh the outüde and 
white within, but ſoon alters ſuperficialy to a 
reddiſn. yellow, like that of the true rhubarb; 
and the root, when dry, turns quite brown. The 
eaves are not many, but the longeſt of alt be- 
lorging to any of the kinds of docks;* fituater' 
near to one another, tho“ not cloſely joined but 
ſeparate, always pointing upwards, of a foot 
and a half or two feet in length, and three or 
four inches broad in che wick, which is gene 
ally the wide ſt part; they run up to: a ſharp 
point, in ſhape refembling che head of à ſpear; 
rhey are of n deep green or fey colour, enclining 


to 'a dark green abov ve, but paler underneath, 


with pale green fibres, of a pretty thick, hard, 


denſe, cle and firm ſubſtance * : the edges ſome- 


times, eſpecially of thoſe. which grow to the 
flalk, a little curled. They ſtand on pedieles, 
which are of a moderate length and thickness, 


and 


P R E. 8 E R VAT I 0 N. 101 
and ſometimes red near the ground: They have 


| alſo an aſtringency, with ſomething of an' acidity, 
” and fall off towards the end of Auguſt. The Row, 
is fingle or multiplied, according to the a 

bigneſs of the plant; three, four and Negev 
five feet in length ; ftrait, round, a little chan- 
nel'd; of a green and brown colour, hollow, 


a dorned on boch ſides with leſſer leaves, which 


bend a little upwards as well as downwards, from 
whoſe alz here and there proceed ſmall ſprigs, 
laden with little, ſhort, tender, pendulous leaves, 


and pale flowers, which open towards the end of 


July, and are thinly diſpoſed about the joints. 


The three outer petals of the flower are conſpi- 


cuous on both ſides for two hairy, pale-whitiſh 
gammulæ, but theſe are obſerved in no ſpecies 
of. the lapathum, but the Virginian Britannica; 
the ſeed is a ſmall ee and of a en 
colour. | | 

(48. ) r. Lind pete that che a: navy 
be ſupplied with a due quantity of bark, as he 
thinks it might prove effectual for preventing 
both the bilious fever and the bloody flux; the 
latter being the ſame dileute; n woo the in- 
teſtines. | 


155 


85 This ok be made „„ 1 | 
"= by. infuſing it in ſpirits, eſpecially if a little 
* er peel be — The orange flavour 


& renders 
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<« renders it a bitter of an agreeable, BW and 
C conceals what is offenſiy ve in che bark. Eight 
4 ounces of bark, and four ounces of dried 
& orange: peel, infuſed i in a gallon of ſpirits, will 
on take a much more agreeable _ bitter dram, 
than what the ſailors often make vp for them- 
ſelves at ſea, of gentian, ſnakze· root, and other 
" diſagreeable | aromatic ingredients. — Two. 
*. ounces of this compoſition, which will de but 
« a very moderate dram to a ſailor, may be al- 
< lowed to each man a 7 N the Dep 


1111 


<< Wen in the morning, ob an empty ſtomach, 0 
« and the other part when. they are called out to 
* "their watch.” FM 


* 


32 . 
„een 


This author — inſtances. to „ —.— ef. 
ficacious the bark, uſed this way, has proved as 
a preſervative, and then adds, 


| 4 . 

Alt does not appear, to me, neceſſary * 

„join any cautions“ in the uſe of ſo excellent 

6 and harmleſs a  Hoinachuc bitter, taken in fo 
FC << ſmall | 


* Where a is apprebenſions of fickneſs, the belt pre- 
. cepts, are thoſe delivered by Celſur, viz. To avoid too great 
fatigue, indigeſtions, or erudities in the ſtomach, immode- 
rate cold, as well as great heat, and exceſſes of every kind? 
more eſpecially, at 1 n. the. conſtitdtions is not to he 

weakened, | 


PRESERVATION. 103 
&"{mal] 4 Ne as is here directed. 1 whole 
& gunice o bark has been ſwallowed, | in leſs than 
| two o hours, u 10. f an empty N oy, 2 


2-48 & * 


oy Red peither to "offend 8 DO Me 92 55 


« fetnale conſtitution, nor to ruffle, the moſt 


ci ſenſible and feeble ſyſtem of nerves and ſolids 
ein men. n 


; 129K}; 1 E i 7 EE EY £4 CPL 2 5g 29 123 


"49: The ae ute ſeaſons of the 
„year, the ' harbours and coaſts moſt fatal rc to 
n Entopeans,” are now generally known. Such 
places, prudence directs to be ayoided;” but 
this expedient for health, Cannot always be 
complied with. Neceſſity often obliges ſhips, 
5 to put into Parts, where ſickneſs may be juſtly 
re; * apprehended ; z in order to guard againſt which, 
as much as the fituation of things will p Permit. 
* they ought to be furniſhed with fone other ne- 
« N e 12 Of - " 05 1 805 3 


1811 7 "© 


weakened, by bleeding, Gig 1 for 65 fake of preven- 
tion. If at this time the ſtomach, or inteſtines, are oppreſſed 
with crudities, or ſharp bilivus humours, theſe may-be-gently 
carried off: by a draught of ſalt· water, or by a 'mild-laxative 


of rhubarb, ſhunning all great evacuations ef the ee ] 


hurtful, 5 


. 


+ Vid. Diſſert, N de Cortice ene pi 14. Abad ; 


Cheney Hart. 
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| 5 i I 7 
0 11 ma „ in a general, by Wie chat, in 
« « fare mates, or durit hot weather, in all 
places. ſubject t to great r ains, where the country 
60 f I not cleared and cultivated, but is over- ur 


e pith AY fn: -ſhrubs; « or woods, eſpecial ly if 


& there bf mar 8200 laguges, or ſtagnating wa- 
e ters in the neig hbourhood,” fickneſs may be 
« dreaded, ; and ſuch. a malignant fever of. the re- 
« mitting, or intermitting kind, as has been of. 
<« ten mentioned *. The fens, even in different 

« counties, gf. Ergland, ate, kogun ta be. very 

« dangeroys. to the health of thoſe wha live, pear : 
00 them, an | till, more lo, 10 ſtrangers; but the 
10 © woody — marſhy lands, in hot countries, are 
r Ta e Af; are 
Kum, eo « #11 „ 59 MOTO" E 


CI 4 hi are e Seeker "obliged" do put 
fy h4inhealthy "parts the Bot 8 

I aken, is, to auch r af as great 3 a i 
tance from the ſhore as can well be done.— 
« To prefer the open ſea, where the nc 


anchorage 
* is ſafe, to running up into rivers or bays in- 


* * cloſed with che land,; and eſpecially, where 


© there. are high mountains, that may intercept 
« .the.; ſalytary; current ef i; ſea breezes. The 


- higher Ships ſail up the rivers upon the (coaſt 


* of Guinea, the more ſickly they become. 
0 Wed, however, as keep ar | fea, | beyond the 


133 2 — 22 — ; 4 Teach 
» See his Treatiſe, Pers 


PRE S ERV AT LION. 195, 
cc ” _ of the land We, *, are, for ** moſt 
2 ir} 4 ITY 3 6454 4s by 
80 cc e a 3 goes into 2 3 
« where ſickneſs may be apprehended, from a- 
< low, marſhy, uncultivated country; ſhe ſnouſd- 
<« be berthed in the maſt airy. ſtation, wheres | 
« ſhe may be well expoſed to the ſea. breezes,- 
and, as much as poſſible, to the windward 
of the woods and marſhes: ' And the fame 
<« precautions are to be taken, when arriving at 
the fickly ſeaſon in thoſe climates; that is; ei- 
ce ther during, or ſoon . —_— an mn s 
"On 1 n n en 
r Or Nan 
The foreſt 4 . | 
% Weſt Indies, greatly depends upon thein being 
<< executed in the moſt: proper ſeaſon of the year z* 
« as allo updn a ſelected harbour; with A ſitun- 
e tion for the ſhips oper to the wind, as oneof”* 
the beſt preſervatives againſti the Malsdies of 
< neighbouring Giklyicolnty 34 it habibg Been 
s often expetienend, in theſe dangetbus climates, 
that riding ſafe froin the wind, in ſebure Erveles, 
© and-fiifling| clbſe? havens, ſurtdunded with in- 
ENG -mountains;has proved te deſtruction” 
<'of-fleets, at am anchor, * While their erlüſels at 
R ee . ae eee e 
« ls on oy TIN CAR 2:00 e =, 
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ce If, in fuch climates, it ſhould happen; Klar 


& there is no poſſibility of avoiding to anchor 
cc eloſe to the land, and even in 4 Hurbour, where 


„the ſhip is quite encompaſſed with woods, 


„mountains, and ſwampy ground, to alleviäte, 
as much as poſſible, this misfortune, Tome « 2 


ther D ce 
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dee The firſt, that 1 ſhall miesrishl — 
ct the crew be kept at work upon deck, as little 
<« as the nature of the ſervice will permit, before 
& ſun : riſing, or after ſun- ſetting· This advice 
cc js founded upon an obſervation, that when the 
< ſun is above the horizon, the noxious land- va- 
<<, pours are more diſperſed; they are then much 
< rarer, than in the night, or even in the even- 
< ings and mornings, when they become denſer, 
c and mote apt to affect. Add to this, that the 
cc dand-· wind vigorouſly cenveys them in a more 
< abundant quantity towards the ſhip. Now, 


<:the- night- air at land, in thoſe ſouthern cli." 


mates, is always very moiſt, orcaſioned by the 


« exceſſive dews.; and theſe dews are experienced 


< to be extremely | perniciousi to ſuch perſons. as 
dare expoſed to them. But;:ialtho* we may ſup- 

<4, poſe — falling dews to be impregnated with 
<« unfavourable exhalations, from the earth or 
ada, it is n certain, that extreme 

4 | ies . 66 -* moiſture, 
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+ moiſture, greatly favours er of, theic, : 
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. 5 WW ben aſhip a at rapper; is FAST 


« < or ſwamps, ſpecially. during, ſummer, or in 
« hot.weather, and the wind blows directly from. 


cc thenee, the gun, parts, which would admit ſuch. 


40 a noxious land: breeze, ought to be kept ſhut. 
& Qi the ſhjp. rides with her head to the wind, 


a thick, fail ought to be put upon the fore - 


| _ along which, the ſmoke, from the galley» 
<< might, be, made Sonſtantly tg. play and aſcend. 


I che fail hopld-gceaGon a.ligtle-alutary made 


between deckst, Shis inconvenienge will be quf - 
| 6 Hciently.: compendated,;.by (its, keeping offythe 
full and ſtreightſtream of: tlie ſwNampy ſhoge-> 
< effluyia, Which now being obliged- to form) 2 
<< curve, before they reach the after part of che 
< veſſel, mult needs be greatly diverted and ſoat 
< tered. . At ſuch; ſeaſons, the men may be en- 
« joined to ſmoke tobacco, and the carpenters to 
<« fumigate the ſliip _— with the wholeſome 
LADA of pitch or tar. S S n 8 
end HHR Men HHN 110 Dns 
985 is conſtantly 5 eee 
<;ſuſferers:in unhealthy harbours” are the boats 
d erews, and ſuch; as being employed in the 
<. neceſfary: buſineſs of wooding and wateritig the 
<, ſhip, are: obliged to ſleep on ſhore. . That the 
. e on de. duties, are ſo ſuddenly and uni- 
| = <« yerſally 


* EEA 


a verſally ſeized” with ſickneſs; is commonly aſ. 
e cribed to their intemperance, or their being 
« wet in the night, with rain, from the inſuffi- 

_ <'thency of their tents, Sc. But the Truth is, 
«© their nearer approach to the unwholefome land- 
«air, and eſpecially their ſleeping in it, are the 
& real cauſes of their being infected. This is 
"demonſtrable from the nature of the malady, 
which they contract, which is very different 
fro the effects of drunkenneſs, or of a com- 
mon cold, and is conſtantly the peculiar en- 
demie diſeaſe of the country. One great 
<© means then of the ſafety of the men, Which 
ure employed on ſhore, would be to relieve 
«© ddem afren, 8 
* tents. Centinels ſhould be placed with a 

«© ſhipman at "the - watering place, and Kriely 
charged to prohibit ſleep; for in ſleep, (a ſtate 
« of general relaxation) there is the = grace Gin 
45 er from wn air. 


* .*- 


i 
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4 A for bett ohe . ob dies a 
on ſhore, and ſleep in indiſpoſing deſarts, and 
e uninhabited places, ſome farther directions 
6 © ſhould be added for their uſe. They muſt take 
care not to ſleep upon the ground expoſed to 
« the dews,. but in hammocks-in a-cloſe- tent, 
6 © ſtapding upon a dry ſand, gravel, or chalk near 
the ſea· hore, and where there is no ſubterta- 
< neous water for at leaſt four feet belom the 
oa = 25 ſurface 


PRESERVATION. T6g 
i ſarface of the ground. The door of chi tent 
„ ſhould-be made to open towards the fea, and 
< the back part of it, which receives the land- 
4 breeze, muſt be well ſecured by double canvas, 
ce or covered With branches of trees. Wen the 
«.zir is thick, moiſt and chill, the earth being 
_ © overſpread with cold dew, a conſtant fire muſk 
« he kept near the tent, as the moſt excelient 
e means of purifying ſuch unwholſome air, and 
<« of preſerving the health of thoſe, who, either 
<«Heeping ot waking, are expoſed to its influ- 
<« ence. The centinels who guard the” water- 
« caſks, ought likewiſe at ſuch a time to have a 
_ I fire" Daring near them. All old and forſaken. 
* * habitations, convenient caves, and natyral 
«"grottos ttos. in in the earth, where the men may be 
e cet to 0 take up their abode, muſt, before 


„ 


« with liberal fires ; likewiſe every Perch ſhould 
r be made to obſerve the neceſſary document of 

40 warmer clothes and coverings, | as a defence 
* from the'chilling noturnal : air. CE, 

* Let all who value cheir beslck. wy have 
« recourſe,” upon theſe. occaſions; evening and. 
morning, to a dram of the bitter infuſian of 
« bark: or, if this cannot be procured, they 

may uſe a moderate dram of garlic-brandy.. 

«Expoſitions to the too great heat of the fun, 
Are carefully to be avoided. ah, 


—_ 2 | 0 446 « Thoſe 
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0 Thoſe ſeamen or offcers, who are © cxployed 
& oh ſhore, may be allowed to indolge themſelves 


int a more plentiful, tho? od uſe of vi- 


nous of ſpirituous liquors. Tn ag ague-producing, 
8 and intemperate climates, a light dinner, 
but à more hearty ſupper, with a glaſs i in the 
< evening,” will not be amiſs, for ſuch as have | 
<« deen accuſtomed to Lt eee 
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* 4 late denen Dr. Hales han given ar 
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ernte Weis inf werte by a 88 0 19 — 
4 W many years at Gamron, or Gandroon, on on, 
the*{Natid of Urns, in "the Perfian Gul Gulp „, that 
-_ awer often lie on carpets on the open _— 
«gf turtets at the tops 'of their houſes, and that, 
« without any danger to their health, provided 
«the dew was falt 5 the taſte; 3 but if i it was not, 
"ate, "that It was very noxious, as in other hot. 
c Evuritris. As to the ſaltneſs of the dew 1 in. 
chat place, it is owing to the natron, which i 18 
8 = plenty on the ſurface of the earth. in that 
« county, in EObt, and thereabouts ; 0 and. 
ich” the ancients uſed plentifplly in their. 
« h, and which they Probably found very 
* ſalutary to them. This natron is an acrid lix- 
« jvial ſalt, which the ancients uſed for Aeanfing. 
* eloatks, and d making glaſs. 
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9 4 it is wel Nen thr persone N bathe 
in the ſea, and then put their cloaths on their 
wet bodies, are yet not ſubject to catch cold; 
and as the ſame is alſo obſeryed of men and 
e women, who walk along more than knee · deep 
E in the ſea to catch ſhrimps and prawns, or for 
« diverſion, as many do, and yet catch no colds, 
< even though they keep on their wet ſhoes and 
< ſtockings till night; and as ſeamen are obſery- 
ed to be very hardy, ſo as ſeldom to catch 
« cold; theſe conſiderations led me to chink, 
" that it might probably be a good method for 
people to wet their bodies with ſalt water, and 
< then put on their cloaths, ſome time before the 
< noxious freſh de ws fall in the evening in hot 
«climates, eſpecially when they were to be ex · 
„ poſed to thoſe dews. And in caſes where 
e people are obliged to travel, and be out in 
<c them, they might'carry with them ſome ſalt, 
« or ſalt water when they were not likely to meet 
< with water to put ſalt into. It is probable that 
& any common ſalt may do; but if the propor- 
tion of five ounces and an half of bay 1 falt'is. 
mixed in a gallon of water, it will very nearly 
* approach to the degree of faltneſs bog br. 
& of common ſea water. n 
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THE SEAM ANA 
that obſerving the above - mentioned good ef- 
ſecds ¶ ſea water when: he was at;Brightbehn- 
«fare, he was led to think it might be of beneũt 


rere 


« kave ſacking made fo 25 to corps heir bes 


< and bodies all over; the ſacking to be: welt 
<« ſoaked in falt water. And it would probably 
be very. beneficial to them to wet their bodies, 


8 above propoſed, when: they. lie in damp 


<< tents, eſpecially if ſuch proper means are uſed 

to carry off the foul air near the ridge of their 
<< tents;- as are deſcribed in my book of ventila- 
tors, page 71. For the more and longer fout 
„ damp air is confined,' ſo much: 1 


| YI ws, d ee van 5 


-- ($3;)-Moiſt eloaths and bedding ar rquently 
2 preuailiag cauſe. of ſickneſs on board ſhips. 
Whas- ſtill adds greatly: to the produgion of 
diſerdens a. ſuip- board, and ought to be duly re- 


 garded, is the ptepoſterous cuſtom of waſbing 


the decks aſter ſun · ſet. For, in whatever part of 


wo world: or ſeaſon. this method is practiſed; it 


cannot fail to be greatly getrimental to the health 


A cher crew. The decks, and all parts of the 


hull of a ſhip, certainly, ought to be waſhed and 
ſcraped as clean as poſſible, and perflated with 


freſh: air as * 8 22 bes: a9 a+, often as 


dk # T%S3 * & 4 
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when* the water employed in cleaning may be 
ſoon dried up, other ways the very vapour of it 
becomes a new cauſe of miſchief, almoſt N 
to choſe parents of peſtilence, filth and foul air. 
It is every man's particular buſineſs and intereſt 
to take great care that his cheſt, cloaths and 
bedding be often aired, and kept as free as poſſi- 
ble from damp, mouldineſs, rottenneſs and dirt. 
Thoſe who are remiſs in theſe articles, ought to- 
4 ——_ to daes more en Uh 


"$961 In 100 Wan. * . all gelb- 
meats, but eſpecially pork; ſhould be eaten very 
ſparingly. Fatal experience ſnews that by devour- 
ing large quantities of thoſe meats, and uſing the 
fame heavy obdurate foods in the Weſt-Indies or 
upon the coaſt of Africa, and in other warm 
places, many thoufand Engliſh ſeamen have been 
2 Almoſt all diſeaſes in hot elimates 
r are of a putrid nature; fo- fleſh, which has 4 
putrid tendency, cannot fail in ſome en 
of Ong to their Lemme ng er = 
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The anthor obe died bär 

* there are not wanting inſtances of the — 
Voeffects of putting che ſhip's company, in long 

voyages, upon a very ſhort allowance of ſalt 

« rneats.” The following is too much to the pur - 

| mu to be omitted, as it * to demonſtrate 

L e 
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the utility of the meaſure, by a comparative 
trial, Wee eee es 60 5 
us en in JS ei £7 een 
4 In, the. laſt war, "he men. 3 
90 „ Sheerneſs, bound to the Eaſt Indies, apprehen- 
8 ſive of ſickneſs in ſo long a voyage, petitioned 
the captain not to oblige them to take up their 
« falt proviſions, but rather to permit them to 
live upon the other ſpecies of their allowance. 
“Captain Pailiſer ordered, chat chey ſnould be 
o ſerved with ſalt meat only once a week, wiz. 
beef one week, and pork the other: The con- 
“ ſequence. was, that after a paſſage of five 
e months and one day, the Sheerneſ arrived at 
* the Cape of Good Hope, without having ſo much 
das one man ſick on board. As the uſe of Sut- 
anden had been then newly introduced 
into the kiog's ſhips, the captain was willing 
; iq aſcribe part of ſuch an uncommon and re- 
markable healchfulneſs, in ſo long à run, to 
— but it was ſoon diſco- 
**, yered, that, by the. neglect of the carpenter, 
' the. r ck: of the pipes had been all this while 
on « kept ſhut. - This flip remained. in India ſome 
months, where none of the men, excepting 
« the boats crews, hadythe benefit of going on 
| 6 ſhore ; notwithſtanding which, the crew con- 
« tinued to enjoy the molt perfect ſtate of health, 


„They were, indeed, well applied there with 
1 « freſh meat. 


0 On 
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75 


* on Nea RE comin de they 
„were to ſtop at the Cape of Good Hope, and 


truſting to a quick paſſage,” and to the abun- 
dune of refreſhments to be had there, they 
eat their full allowance of ſalt meats, during 
«a paſſage of only ten weeks; and it is to be 
<* remarked, the air -· pipes were now open. The 
effect of this was, that when they arrived at 
the Cape, twenty of them were afflicted, in 
<a moſt miferable condition, with ſcorbutic 
Hug other diſorders. © Theſe, however, were 

2 recovered on rar by the np re- 

u r, t aa The es eee 


ö Id > 
« „ Being now See fzofible of anions 
| " ficial effects of eating, in thoſe ſouthern eli- 
mates, as little ſalt meat as poſſible, when at 
<< ſea,: they unanimouſly agreed, in their voyage 
t home from the Cape, to refrain from their too 
e plentiful allowance of ſalted fleſn. And chus 
« the-Sheerneſs arrived at Spit head, with: her full 
<« complement of 160 men in perfect health,” and 
< vith unbroken conſtitutions; having, in this 
voyage of fourteen: months and fifteen days, 
buried but one wad who died in a falrvation- 
cc for . ie ene HLVEIOR „ on! 
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| 28 would be much moe contributive to the 
preſervation. of the health of ſeamen; if it 
were to be bittered with wormwood, camotnile- 5 


flowers, or even geatian, than it is when bittered 
with the hop. It ſhould alſo be very plentifully 
impregaated with thoſe ingredients, for they are 
poſſeſſred of many good qualities which are not 
aſcertained to the hop; and they have, beſides, 


thus liberally employed, the further deſirable et- 


fect of cauſing the beer to keep longer without 
acquiring any bad property. And, tho'-theſe 
ingredients may ſeem at firſt unpromiſing, yet 
they win be found, by experience, to give as a- 
agreeable a taſte to beer, as it nlp oa: 8 the 
rule we lod Mi aac OD 26 WAR 
"33389 weden et of 1:6 15 g 
54.) Dr. Lind. We how W §. W 
to have ſhips” provided with quantities of the 


juices of lemons; limes and oranges; which, 


Houbrieſs;! will be extremely contributive to the 


_ Preſervation: of the heatth of ſeamen when ſuch 
juices can be procured. But the opportusities of 


obtaining theſe articles, in plenty enough to be of 
geveral benefit on ſhip: board. ſo rarely happen, 


that I fear this propoſal will be very ſeldom prac- 


tiſed Theſe fruits are obly the produce of par- 
ticular foreign countries ; therefore only to be 
had * accident,” or bought at a great price. 

41 What 
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What ſeems to be principally wanted for the uſe 
of ſhips, is ſome kind of ſalutary anticeptic pro- 
duce of our on country, ſuch — 
rally had without much charge or labour, and 
can be eaſily preſerved for a great while at ſea, 
and is therefore fuitable for thoſe ſhips which 
go long voyages, as, to the Zaft- Indies" of un- 
healthy ones, as is the caſe particularly” with 
the African ſnips, which are concerned in "che 
flave· trade. Theſe could not poſſibly, when 
they are fitted out from hence, be ſupplied with 

the above · mentioned juices ; yet, hen opportu- 
nities of conveniently getting ſuch things do hap- 
pen, they certainly ſhould+ not be neglected. 
We ought, therefore, to endeavour to ſind out 
ſuch articles as our o/ country produces #0 
plentifully, as to make them eaſily and generally 
to be obtained; and fo ſpontaneouſly, that they 

are of ſmall charge, tho' of great value if poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch wholeſome and astiſceptie preper- 
ties as may prevent the dreadful viſitation of fluxes 
or fevers, and ſome other diſorders. proceeding 
from that putrid tendency. in the body, which 
commonly happens: in thoſe voyages;—Nothing 
; can be more rA than theſe: very articles we 
want for this purpoſe.— They are yielded ſponta- 
Bert by all the woods and hedges throughout 

our illand; and they have been found, by fulft- 
cient experience, ro anſwer the: good intention in 
f inſtances too be conteſted. 
Z The 
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The Rt +N has 8 been — wen 
tioned as a cheap and effectual preſervative againſt 
che ſcurvy.” Bullace, ſloes,. wild plumbs, . hips, 
elder · berries or crabs, either preſerved. with coarſe 
ſugar by being boil'd in it, or elſe brought to a 
rob or extract, by boiling their expreſſed. juices 
to the conſiſtence of honey, may be kept thro 
the longeſt voyages ; and are not only agreeable 
enough to the palate, but are inexpreſſibly ſalu- 
tary and beneficial for preventing marine diſtem- 
pers in crowded ſhips, unwholſome climates and 
long voyages. Theſe fruits are ſo abundant, 
chat a large ſhip may have a good ſupply for a 
very inoonſiderable expence; and, I am ſure, the 
owners of ſhips would be gainers by allowing 

theſe neceſſaries on board their veſſels, particu- 
_ latly if employed in the Guinea- trade, in which 
N. loſe ſo many people by yellow feyvers and 
,.; Which, are prevented by. nothing ſo hap- 
ily, and. effectually as by the noble. antiſceptical 


 extratt, Apples and pears,, or other fruits, may 
alſo be eaſily. preſerved, and beneficially, uſed in, 
2 5 — or they may be cut into ſlices 
ad. put upon ſtrings in; dry weather, by which 
| they, will be dried without ſoſing their flavour or 
taſte, ſo as to to afford not only a grateful refreſh» . 
ment, but a valuable. antiſcorbutig to ſeamen 3. 
chey opght. to be carefully ſtared in very gry” 
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boxes, and aired n to Nen their 
anne e 52 0 
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5 5 The ba proves a b for 1 : ma- 
Tinzane;' remitting or intermitting fever; $ and the 
continued uſe of that remedy effectually prevents 
a relapſe; It is, therefore, natural to infer, that 

the uſe of the bark would be a certain and effec- 
cual preſervative | from the attack of that di. 
temper. This inference i is juſtified by, the Ex: 
perience of thoſe who have made uſe of this we- 
dieine in thoſe unſalutary places, where this fe- 
ver and other malignant diſorders were, from a. 

corrupt and putrid diſpoſition of the air, and Or 


ther ee circumſtances, very much to . 
* het 


* * A 2 *% 
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"Diez Lind; Oe: mentions'the Peruvian bark a 
lining: been found by experience to be” very 
_ uſeful in the ſea ſcurvy, thinks it would likewile, 
doubtleſs, prove equally beneficial in prevettin ng 
that diſeaſe. But this being 4 very Nun 


drug in England, it cannot, here. „ be = 


IF % 


poſed that ſhips will be furniſhed" wirh it in ff 
plenty as to be of common benefit to the w 

But tho' this be the Cale, unbappy as it 
23 appear for the poor ſeamen, 3 er they 1 may 8. 
ſupplied, at the cheapeſt rate, with a medicine of 


e goodneſs and efficacy | from our own- 
war „if . employed, the feuroy, 
| "= 
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chat maritime peſtilence, wit ſeldom or ever 
| _ its Alarming appeariiice” dion a a thip's 
7 On long and unhealthy voyages, proper care 
with: Fegard to*clearilinels "and" Proviſions being 
obſerved. The ſübject 1 will nere boldly ven- 
ture to recommend to their uſe, is the fine bark 
of the Exgliſb oak + which is caffly cured for pre- 
ſervation, £7 dy Ve conveniently taken by a 
dram at a time, 'occafionally, in powder, or, in 
proper quantities, reduced to extract, or in 1 
jon. MY Hand 1 
- J If a man at ſea finds a pain ey giddi. 
neſs of the head, a heavineſs and dulneſs of de 
eyes, a ſenſe of fulneſs and weight in the breaſt, 
the pulſe being quick, laborious and © ppreſſed, 
a fever is to be apprehended,” , In fuch caſes _ 
bleeding i is indicated; eight or ten 'ounces of 
blood may be taken away, and n POO: 
| Sa. ; | Mt ICE 


+ +4 * 3 H 


| (570 When the ek is oppre ww 115 1 in. 
digeſtion, cauſing. * conſtant ſenſe «fullneſs, 
and is diſordered with crudities or vindy beltch- 
ings; fat or greaſy foods ſhould. be avoided 
and, in this caſe, refraining f from a meal! is often 
a more immediate remedy than can be procured 
from medicine. Many diſorders begin by indi- 
geſtion, and that ſource of ſickneſs is relieved by 
abſtinence. 0 
(58.) 


* I have frequently uſed this with ſucceſs in intermittents, 
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0 58. ). Particu ar cautions are e necelliry to be 
obſerved for preventing the generation or intro 
duction of ſickneſs on ſhip-board, of which 1 
ſhal! here ſubjoin a in as few wards! as 


poſſible. Is 8 * 


Diſorders are 1 introduced on tkij bed 
by uncleanly ſeamen; thoſe who are kech, or 
jult returned from an unhealthy voyage, or picked 
up in the ſtreets, or who may be ſuſpected of the 
goal diſtemper. No men or cloaths brought 
from priſons, or from on board * ſhips,” 
hople be admitted, | 


- . of — N * po 
* 823 * ” * 7 =>. 3 * * IF 3. # 


. * * 3 2 Ry 
2 * — 


Men ſeaſoned to particular climates. are the” 
| bitteſt to be employed on board ſhips deſtined to 
thoſe. parts, and ſhould acomdingly be a 
ſelected. 3 n 
| Thoſe, » 7" are juſt. returned * W * 
ages, ought not to be immediately taken on 
board other ſhips juſt going to fea,” but ſhould 
always be allowed a certain time on ſhore; where * 
they may, by being ſupplied with plenty of ves 
getables, regain a ſalutary dippiioti and wo 


cruit a conſtitutions. ee eee © UpE 7 I 
"1 4 2 1 4 244} £ 


A freſh new built tip With to force ther” 
ſeamen, unleſs the timber and Les” 
M tho- 


men ff pot on haut. 


K 1 
„arne * 


8 Sni a 1 "154 
T be firſt diſeaſes moſt a ph in a 
voyage to hot ſouthern climates, and r erefore : 


rr 


hg Bi Mg d ſhould be pur ypon. Fo more fa 
lutary voyages the firſt, and properly ſeaſoned 4 
before they are employed i in thole. to more un- 
healthy places. e 1 


5 „ toro i} ; 
12443 * $4 St 4% , 


Bread, peas, rice, flower or oatmeal, EK 6. 
te farinacious matters, ought to be carefully : 
and daily ventilated to preſerve them from ver- | 

min, wonldineſs and corruption; in which con- 

diti tions they are the certain ſeeds of putrid dis. 
taſes, and ought not, if any thing elſe can 
be bad, to be uſed for food. Water that 
is maggotty or putrid has the ſame poiſon- | 
ops. qualities, which. ſhould either be prevent- 
ed or avoided with the ſame induſtrious pre- 
caution, © In ſhort, all ſorts of proviſions, when 
na decayed ſtate, or when worms appeat in 
chem, are noxious to a degree that cannot be ex- 

5 preſſed. And, tho' ſalt meat muſt be eat at ſea, 

yet that which is magotty, or tending to decay, 

os never be cat but in the laſt extremity of 


famine ; 
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famine; and even then, if vinegar can be had, 
ir ſhould be eat with if i in very g great plenty. 


— ; WETT TITTY t 4648 


- When” fickneſs voila on board a ſhip, the 


fick f ſhould immediately be removed as much as 
may conveniently be from the well. Their birth 
ſhould be as airy as poſſible, without expoſing 


them to take eold; and the ſhip ſhould every day 
be fumigated with burnt roſin, odoriferous wood 


or herbs, tar, ſulphur (uſed carefully) or gun- 
powder. | To boi vinegar in the hold and loweſt 
parts of "x ſhip, fills the whole cavity of the 


hull wich 4 vapour that is ſalutary and antiſceptic 


to a vety great on and this may perhaps 
be the beſt way of uſing vinegar, to prevent a 
corruption of che air, or the ſpreading of diſ- 
eaſes. Fumes of tobacco may be employed to 
the fame putpoſe with good ſucceſs. The cloaths 
and ſtation of the Tick ought to: be particularly 
fumigated;; their foul eloaths mould always be 
inſtantly ſprinleled with vinegar; or tied to a rope 
and plunged in the ſea water, to waſh from them 
all ſeeds of - contagion t vinegar ſhould ale be 
—_— ene 7 here throogh the 
and freth vinegar Frequently ſprinkled upon odr 
do keep the vapour of it continually a-float but 
eſpecially the ſick ſtation TOP: to de e 
„ 0245 19 2367 

M 3 (59 ) 
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me? Die lin Demel d vam N 2 57076} 
4390), It. is e voyage to the 
weſtern. coaſt of Africa, and from thence thro* a 
bat climate to the Heft Indias, is a very unwhol- 
ſame voyage. Some merchants, therefore, fi- 
ting out a ſhip for the Guinea trade“, gave expreſs 
orders to a very prudent commander of their 
veſſel, to.oblerve, -with great exactneſs, the rules 
and ãaſtructians here recommended, for the pre⸗ 
ſervation of health on board ſhips ; which he ac · 
cordingly put in practiſe to the utmoſt of 
his power. What added to the danger of ſick- 
peſs in this caſe was, that the veſſel was very 
ſmall, ſtowed as full as poſſible with ſlaves, and 
had no ventilator. to expel the putrid ſteam of 
foul ſpent air, and other unwholſome vapours; 
yet, it gives me nom a particular pleaſure to in- 
form the public. that, in all theſe unpromiſing 
circumſtances, the voyage, which might be teck 
oned a kind of experiment of the utility of theſe 
regulations and methods here propoſed, (as far 


as they could be complied with) was as ſucceſs- 


ful as the moſt ſanguine expectatioos could have 


promiled. -— The whole :ſhip's crew returned 

ſaſmand well to / theit port in Znglend; having 

delixetede a Fargo of an uncommon number of 

faves, for ſo.{mall:aveſfel to contain without 

| loſing even one ſoul. thro' all the voyage, which is 

an - pa of ſuch EO andveryextracedinary: 
IE nature, 

= iv the kw 1761. | 
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nature, as it may be preſumed will excite ſome 
admiration” in thoſe hd are acqquainted willi the 

6 anos Gagne oh voyage, "RAE 
concerned in th e they” hve any hurts: 


W 9 D. | FR 7 $ TITTY + \7 H 9 19 4 400, Ali 


10 e k Zh * 
= TTY 6 ta Uher Abend which 
* ſince. happened of the like happy effect: 
2 mes MO em mt flight 
Mt — he e that? 2 of 
the. veſſel had-not the groot (fee No. 39.0 n 
board ; but, inſtead of it, he was ſupplied with 
a very conſiderable quantity of piekles of dif- 
ferent kinds. preſerved ſloes, bullace, datmiſonsz 
to which ſeveral other acid fruits and ä —— 
were: added, properly.preſerved in glaſs bottles 
or ſtone: jars, for. earthen — abetverp 
dangerous either for preſerves or Picleles - 
81 2400 1914 242 > 25 2819691, . e064, eg. 
| We night Have: recommended: alſd deould it 
have been procured, the rob f- oi ich 
Dt. Land prefers, perhaps not uri aſtiy, to-all ottice] | 
remedies in the Curvy: However, that ferment! 
may not omit any opportunity vf phHοναννννν lit” 
when: they. can, this is che method ef making 
Ik fide: eo = Bu hats; 09243 me! 
Venibies n- y29V 8 logufls CONS Opfer 
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The te LES and ranges, 15 

6 5 are plenty, may be put in a glaſs or carthen 
haſon that is not glazed, and placed in a pan or 
caldron of water, ſuffered to boil until the juice 
becomes a conſiſtent extract by evaporation 
* juice of two dozen good oranges, weighing 
ve pounds ounces, will yield one pound 
— and an half of purified juice; and, 
when evaporated, there will remain about five 
ounces of the rob or extract. Thus the virthes 
of cwelve dozen of oranges may be put into one 
gvart, bottle, and n for ſeveral years. 


$5145 t 0 Ws 
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Alſo ſpruce: ivory which may be brewed: freſh 
every two or three days, is an 'admirable- drink 
on ſhip - board, and to be made by pouring 
boiling water on the tops ot the cones, bark ot 
weed, of the ſpruce or any other fir, dried or green; 

or even a little turpentine and wormwood may 
be ſubſtituted where” theſe cannot be had, and 


quantity of molaſſes,” 1 213gonotad av 5919191 

> drink may alfo be brewed in che fattie 
manner from the ſaffafras chips,” its dried leaves; 
dr from the hranches or berries of the pepe 


Pl. 9 44 e 2 91 l vt; $54. * 14.590 * 


7 


(0 But bad proviſions; foul air, unclean 


| ſhips, putrid water, cold or heat, watching or 
aura. fatigue, change of climate, or 


the 


P RE S E RVATAION. 
the extremeſt viciſſitudes of all thoſe exten 
varieties, do not ſo farally ; igjur the Sung; ati 
of Health, and 0 ta pidly haf ea nl ruin, 
fort of inordinate NHS at deban uch 
Excess is the poiſon of health, ang na medicine, 
for i its 'vireaes, can, be STORY: with - < * 


1944 +4 N 
rance. 


coe 0 N. 


H E. bropoſtions here Ante for ph. 
1 ſerving or reſtoring health at ſea, have been 
the more numerous, becauſe ſeamen may happen 
to have an opportunity to avail themſelves of 
one of the articles, &c. herein mentioned, when 
another cannot be fo eaſily obtained; or o co&/e- 
niently employed. Tbey have, therefore, a more 
r _ laid open to their uſe and e. 
ſeed £9516 5 ai 30 80 hae 19TRYv/ guilioc . 
e NN goats dr io boow 
: I age diſquiſitions have herein been 
carefully avoided, as it is more important to the 
ſeaman to learn. by what means heaick may be 
preſer ved, or diſtempers remedieds:uhan to be ini 
formed upon what particular Phyſical principles | 
the happy fate i Is agcompliſied: S115 nbi nb 
10 at 140 > 2211120 10G 891 Harte? 5713 moit 10 
ö Nothing has been ſaid, in theſe papers, with 
reſpect to particular conftitutiony: -ſeamemw are 
_ ſuppoſed to be robuſt, a8 their emplaꝝment is | 
laborious, And for ſuch, ende lee pre- 
1 | | cepts, 


© 
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of health at ſea, are 
voyage, Wld be proper advice See 
their conffirations, leſt they ſuffer from a ode, 
* — orig hich 


FP r* 


4 bealiby man. under bis own. a government, 
may perhaps deſpiſe rules, and live indiſcrimi- 
nately, upon all ſorts of food. He may conſult 
hisinclination, rather cha his conſtitution; attend 
feaſts, or abſtain, as he likes beſt; ſometimes he 
voy e ee and ſometimes — re to cam 


"1 520 


* pp 1 
* 7 


e ſeaman M wor * his on nn 
ment, and at large, on ſhipboard; and therefore 
mould conform, when he can, to the precepts of 
diſcretion and experience, that his health may be 
happy, and his daye 5 


"And now, bes To Tat als; gains cone 
manders of ſhips to honour themſelves, and 
ſhew mercy to their ſeamen, by ſtrenuouſly pro- 
moting a due obſervance of theſe admonitions, 
which are founded in truth and experience. So 
may Providence always thew 1 mercy to them for 
their wiſdom” and benevolenge, crown al their 
good intentions with proſperity. and conduct them 
ſafely through thoſe. perturbations cominon. in 5 
the voyage of human life, to the commencement. 
of an eternal felicity. | 


0 Celia, cap. I. reg. * 
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manifold 
calamities of ſhip · wreck and ſickneſa, but 

in certain places, and at particular ſeaſons, ſhips 
ate alſo very liable to receive great damage, and, 
ſometimes, to be deſtroyed by lightning; of which 
too many inſtances might be produced for any 
to be neceſſary. I cannot, therefore, neglect this 
article, as it is my intention not to omit any 
thing which may importantly tend to preſerve 
the lives of ſeamen. I muſt beg then to put 
them here in mind of their great benefactor Dr. 
Franklin, who has diſcoyered a method to pro- 
rect ſhips. from the lightening, which is here an- 


nexed, as delivered * Dr. ae LA 
e Words. 


We are to guard 3 ae e 
&« Which are near us. Tbe maſt, of every ſhip 
« which is beſet. on its tops with thoſe bright 
= lights which our mariners call comazants, and 
« are the feu St. Eine of the French, and were 
« the Caſtor and Pollux of the ancients, is within 
« the ** of action of a thunder- cloud. Ane 
6 ciently, when they were ſeen, they were only 
-— „„ ca ann 


_—_ * » 
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«© conſidered as the attendants of a ftorm, and no 
_** conſequence: was drawn from them; but now 
( ſmee Dr. Franklin's admirable diſcovery of 
conducting lightening from the clouds, we 
know them to be no other than a modification 
c of the ſame meteor which conſtitutes thunder 
4c and lightening) they demonſtrate that danger 
« js near, and therefore we ſhould do our ut- 
* moſt to prevent its effects. This, in my opi- 
„nion, would be done, if a wire of iron or any 
«© other metal were connected with the ſpindles 
« and iron-work at the tops of maſts of ſhips, 
« and conducted down the ſides of the maſts, 
and from thence in any convenient direc- 
« tion ſo diſpoſed as always to touch the wa- 
4 ter. By theſe means the accumulation of 
< the matter of thunder and lightening will be 
v prevented to a conſiderable diſtance from the 
«* ſhip, by its being diſcharged filently by the 
wire, which will not be done by the maſts, 
as theſe, from their height, figure, and con- 
« ſtituent parts, without an apparatus of this 
« kind, tend to direct and conduct the lightening 
into the ſhips.” 


« The applying wire to the maſts of ſhips 
will be neither difficult : nor expenſive, as a 
6 * brain wire of the thickneſs of a large gooſe- 

60 quill, 


PRESERVATION. 1317 
« quill, I am of opinion will in moſt caſes 
<«< be large enough to anſwer this purpoſe. I 
<« prefer braſs wire to iron, as the former is 
e leſs liable to ruſt than the latter; and any 
ec metal corroded to the center ceaſes to be of 
any uſe in directing the lightening in the de- 
c oree oped for, and a by this appa- 
3 c 


When a man has been wa by lightening, 
the moſt immediate help is ſaid to be gained by 
plunging his body in the water. 


As lightening is very frequent at ſea in many 
latitudes, and great miſchief often done by it to 
ſhipping; ſo the method here propoſed to prevent 
its evil effects, being of ſmall expence, eaſy con- 
ſtructure, not inconvenient, and apparently very 
effectual: *tis to be hoped that it will obtain a 
proper attention from ſea-faring people. 
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